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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—OPERA and 
AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Mr. Aartuur Sutitvan’s Comic Operetta, 

“COX AND BOX.” 

John James Box 


James John Cox Mr, J. Saaw. 
Sergeant Bouncer Mr, Aynstey Cook. 


Full Orchestral Band. Conductor—Mr. Manns. 
Admission Ge extra charge to the Theatre) Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season 
Tickets, Stalls, 2s. 6d.; and Reserved Seats, 1s., now ready. Transferable Num- 
bered Stalls for this and 17 other Opera Performances, £1, 1s. 


\fADAME EMMELINE COLE having Removed, begs 
! to request all letters respecting engagements may be addressed to 38, Great 
Western Terrace, Bayswater. 


ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
Mr. CUMMINGS, and Mr. FOLI will sing RanpeGcer’s popular Trio, 
“Tl NAVIGANTI ” (The Mariners), at the Birmingham Festival. 


es ILMA DI MURSKA will sing Beyzpior’s 
popular Variations on “ THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” at the Birming- 
ham Festival. 


R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Buumenruat’s 
popular Song, ‘THE MESSAGE,” at the First Concert of the Hereford 
Festival, in the Shire Hall, Wednesday evening, August 24. 


MS ANNA JONES will sing Suuturvan’s “BIRDS 
IN THE NIGHT,” at the Rhyl Eisteddfod, August 10th,—Boosry & Co., 
28, Holles Street, W. 


IANO AND SINGING LESSONS (Elementary) 


given in the Evening at Pupil’s Home, by a Gentleman, Six Lessons, 15s, 
Address, H. T., Post-office, Pentonville Road, N. 


HEE FERDINAND LUDWIG begs to announce to 
his Friends and Patrons that he will remain in London till August 15th, after 
My he will return to Germany for Two Monrus.—1, Albert Street, Regent's Park, 


Mr. J. Rovsg. 


























R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Exanvet’s new 
song, “*THE CHARM,” at his principal Engagements. Address for 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 28, Old Bond Street. 


ISS FANNY CHATFIELD (Mezzo-Soprano), from 


the Conservatoire, Cologne, is open to Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, 
&c. Address, Fairlawn House, Forest Hill, $.E. 


ISS MARIAN SEVERN will sing Henry Smart's 
popular Song, “ THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Hereford Festival. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 

MUSIC. (Average number of Students 100.) Concerts Fortnightly, Town 

and Country.—Inclusive Fees,—Candidates for the Free Scholarships must attend 

the Academy Saturdays, from Twelve to Seven, and in return for Lessons, will have 

to perform in Public when required. Further particulars, and opinions of the Press, 
may be had of C. Wzpsr, Sec., Norfolk Road, Bayswater, 


Mss MARIAN ROOK will play Ascuur’s popular 


Transcription, “ALICE,” at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, August 9th. 

















ISS MARIAN ROCK will play Saversrey’s 


“LORELEY,” at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, Tuesday, August 9th. 


PUPILS WANTED. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


a Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
ia es of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Pply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 








VIOLONCELLOS FOR SALE. 
l’WO FIRST-RATE VIOLONCELLOS for SALE at 


Mr. Hart's, 14, Princes Street, Soho, W., the property of the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Adderley, M.P. 1. An Amati. 2. A David Tachler. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," August 15th, and during the 
month, at Dublin, Belfast, and Cork. 








Now ready, with English Words, 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU EER SEEN THE LAND,” 


SUNG BY 
Moitzr. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Eaq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Will soon be Published, 


GERMANIA HOCH! 
(PATRIOTIC SONG.) 
DEDICATED to the UNITED GERMAN NATION. 
The Poetry and Music by 
Dr. FERDINAND RAHLES. 





The profits of this Song will be handed over to the German Association in 
London, in aid of the Wounded and Destitute in the War of 1870. Orders to be 
addressed to Duncan Davison & Co.,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE BELSIZE GALOFP,” 


By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH, 

Played with distinguished success, and rapturously eneored, at the Belsize Conser- 
vative Association Ball, Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday evening, will be published 
next week by 

Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“ [XLY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS,” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Henry Smarr’s new songs, are pul » 38. each, by Dowoaw Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 











Now ready, with English Words. 
OPHELIA’S BALLAD, 


‘““THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,”’ 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET.” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esg. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Price 1s. 64. 
London: Duncan Davisoy & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


Inthe Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, of “ REVIVALS,’ 
consisting of :-— 


No. 3. SONATA, in C Major. 
4, SONATA, in E Minor. 
5. SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


BY 
WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 
Loxypon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recenr Srrezt, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE WILD ROSH BUD,” 
SONG, 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. The Words by GOETHE. 
The Music by JOSEPHINE WILLIAMS, R,A.M. 
Price 3s. 
London: LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 





Just Published, 
“THE WIND BLOWS FRESH FROM THE LAND.” 
DUET FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO AND BARITONE, 


By HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 





Just Published, 
“STAR OF THE VALLEY,” 
SONG. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“S Sie z.* 


PENSEE POUR PIANO. 
PAR 
LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 3s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE BRIDES OF ENDERBY,” 


The Words by JEAN INGELOW (by Permission), 


AND 
“THE SPEEDWELL,” 
SONGS, 
Composed by G@. M. J. EDWARDES 
Price 3s, each. 


Landon: Dumcas Davwox & Con 244; Begont Street, W! 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 





“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
l GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. each. 


No. 


*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Publie 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GoppARD. 


Loxvon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reagent Sraeer, W. 





Just Published, 


“sr OP & OW,’ 


BALLAD. 
The Words and Music by Mr. and Mrs, 8ST. LEGER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 


HERR REICHARDT’S NEW SONG, 


DEDICATED TO MDLLE, NILSSON, 


&é 
I LOVE AND I AM LOV’D” 
(°‘J'aime, je suis aimé "). 
PUBLI8BHED IN A, C, AND D. 
Sung with distinguished success in Paris and London, Also transcribed forthe Piano by 
HE. L. HIMHE. 
Each sent for 24 stamps. 








Dorr & Srewart, 147, Oxford Street, 


“ The charming singing of the composer himself—Herr Reichardt—and of M. 
Jules Lefort, has already won for this romantic song a considerable reputation, The 
style is such as we look for from the author of ,‘ Thou art so near, and yetso far,’ 
and is equally happy with that widely known and favourite ditty. No great com- 
pass is required—only from D below to E fourth space—and Herr Reichardt's newest 
song is conceived in so truly vocal a spirit, and is so effective in performance, that we 
have no hesitation in commending it to our readers—soprano or tenor. A word for 
Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, whose translation, free though it be, from the original 
French of M. Arnould, is a thing to be remembered. Nothing in its way more ele- 
gant, more refined, more truly poetical, has been seen for many a day, and the man- 
ner in which the spirit, if not the letter of the French is preserved is equally 
admirable,”— The Queen. 





Just Published, 
“MY COTTAGE HOME.” 
BALLAD. 
The Words by the Rev. W. NORVAL, M.A. 
The Music by A. M‘CARROLL. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THE REASON WHY,” 
SONG. 
The Words by Mrs. C. A. DOUBBLE. 
The Music by L. M. WATTS. 
(Composer of “* Home of my Heart,” song, price 3s.) 








London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
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DIE WALKURE. 
(Concluded from page 490.) 


Whoever, like ourselves, had an opportunity of enjoying this music- 
drama, piece by piece, and of becoming acquainted with only a few 
-scenes on one evening, will certainly agree with us in the above assertion. 
With respect to the outward garb of the poem, we mean, the dia- 
logue, we find in it a greater versatility of diction; the alliterations are 
not so far-fetched, and so unnatural as in Rheingold; the author has 
evidently grown accustomed to the form. We do not intend, however, 
to assert that the libretto is perfectly pure and free from ugly and un- 
natural passages ; we could cite such by dozens. Isolated scenes, as, for 
instance, the love-scene in the first act, and the interview between 
Briinnhilde and Siegmund, in the second, possess undoubtedly a high 
poetic value. What a pity there are so many long speeches! The 
personages, when they once begin to talk, invariably go on till they 
have nothing more to say ; they never reserve a syllable; they area 
garrulous set! ‘hat R. Wagner, as a librettist, should fall into the old 
sin and want of thought which he blames so bitterly in the old librettos, 
isa sad fatality. In the third act, for instance, Waltraute exclaims 
from the eminence: ‘ Fearfully is Wotan yonder proceeding to the 
rock!” The God, according to this announcement ought to have 
arrived long before at the rendezvous of the Walkyres; but—like sundry 
of his predecessors in various scenes of old operas—he is gallant enough 
to wait till Briinnhilde has completed all her preparations, and concluded 
her speech. This ought not to happen with a man like R. Wagner. 

If to-day, and after only the first performance, we express an opinion 
on the music, we do so because we have frequently heard and studied 
it. Were such not the case—had we seen and heard this music-drama 
for the first time on Sunday, we should consider it presumptuous to 
give our opinion so soon publicly. We find in Die Walkiire exactly 
the same style of composition as in Rheingold; the few, but certainly 
highly characteristic motives, under which we include the Walhalla, 
Sword, Walkyre, Fire, and other motives, constantly recur in appro- 
priate passages of the libretto. Besides these, we have the endless 
recitatives or melodramas, mingled with interludes, which, however are 
not distinguished by the forms employed in other operas. We confess 
that it here requires the greatest devotion to the music—a devotion 
not felt by everyone—for a man, after being thoroughly bored, to take 
any pleasure in the beautiful pieces of feeling which Wagner intro- 
duces after such dreary tone-deserts. A great amount of earnestness 
and mental susceptibility is needed to begin again and again, following 
the book and the music in their fantastic flight. Anyone capable, 
however, of such an effort finds himself delighted by beautiful details, 
among which we include, above all, the duet, in the first act, between 
Briinnhilde and Siegmund, and nearly all the third act. We here 
find moving poetry, vigorous and truly musical expression, and 
elevated dramatic life, constituting the neutral ground on which even 
we own ourselves “ friendly to Wagner.” But we have not remained 
blind and deaf to the other good qualities of the music, The strict 
agreement between that and the action commands all our respect, and, 
even when the music becomes downright ugly, as, for instance, when 
the Walkyres appeal entreatingly to Wotan, and scream at him like a 
hundred screeching wild cats, we must confess that it is, after 
all, grandly and characteristically imagined. That it is thoroughly 
clever is a fact which no one, not even Wagner's most determined 
enemy, will deny. How rich it is in truly striking combinations ; how 
skilfal is the employment of the slender motives! We find in the 
instrumentation a magnificence, a brilliancy, a fancy, a fresh and 
blooming life, filling us with respect and admiration. We could point 
out a mass of beautiful new tone-colours and instrumental effects in 
this work which will constitute a welcome mine of instrumentation for 
Posterity. Thus the Monotonous and the Beautiful balance each other 
in Die Walkiire, and whoever chooses to search it through will discover 
sufficient to make him, according to his powers of conception, and his 
frame of mind, a determined opponent, or an enthusiastic admirer of 
Wagner. We have kept ourselves neutral, and believe that most of 
the audience will agree with our decision. We can as little bring 
ourselves to the conviction that the copious spluttering phraseology in 
Die Walkitre is genuine, true music, as we can shut our heart agai 
the moving beauty of many sensations, full of poetry, conjured up by 
the music. 

Wagner's music-dramas require, above all things, to be got 
up in a highly poetical and magnificent manner. It is not our 
intention to address, in the above assertion, a reproach to the 
author-composer; one man makes his household arrangements on 
a grander and richer scale than another—if he can. It was a 
difficult task that the Intendancy of the Theatre Royal had to per- 
form in this respect. All the art of the painters and of the stage- 
carpenters had to be brought into play to procure a fitting frame 
for the highly poetical action, to deceive the eye, and to do justice to 
the intentions of the author; horses had to be introduced in such a 








way as not to create an interruption or divert the attention too much 
from the musica) interest; for the concluding scene, it was necessary 
to look around for a new material for fire, when the gas, with its quite 
white light, was found insufficient to re t the “ wabernde Lohe.” 
The three storms in the three acts demanded new cloud and light 
effects. Every effect was rade to increase the ee of novelty, 
and nothing of which the author-composer could have justly com- 
plained was neglected. It appeared a point of honour with the Inten- 
dancy to prove how lightly they esteemed his work, for we are 
certainly justified in forming from the way a work is got up and put 
upon the stage an idea of the estimation in which the author is held 
by the management. Herr von Perfall superintended with extraordin- 
ary care and conscientiousness the numerous rehearsals, thus proving 
that he in no way merited the sallies and reproaches directed against 
him on every occasion by R. Wagner, that most irritable of alt authors. 
The stage-management, under the direction of Dr. Hallwachs, also 
deserves the fullest acknowledgment. An endless task fell to the lot 
of Herr Willner, the conductor, and the orchestra. Indefatigable at 
dozens of rehearsals, inspired with a conscientious wish to give only 
the intentions of the composer; self-sacrificing and persevering, both 
conductor and orchestra again furnished a brilliant proof of the extra- 
ordinary respect with which they are accustomed to study a composi- 
tion by Wagner. Their playing was an admirable and dashing per- 
formance, such as we had not heard for a long time, and we agree with 
the words addressed by Herr Willner, the evening before the grand 
rehearsal, to-the members of the orchestra: “The Royal band has, in 
this work gathered new laurels, and once again maintained its old 
reputation.” Itwas Mdlle. Stehle, the most poetic of all our fair artists, 
who had to clothe Briinnhilde in flesh and blood. ‘The figure she 
presented us was a moving figure, keenly felt, characteristically con- 
ceived, and surrounded by a halo of poetry, as true and beautiful in its 
wild jubilation as in its deep sorrow. Next in merit to this young 
lady comes Madame Vogl (Siglinde); it is with profound pleasure that 
we record the great industry and endless care bestowed by her upon 
the part. Both in her acting and singing she displayed extraordinary 
dramatic power, full of warm life-like feeling and effeetive sharpness. 
Herr Vogl (Siegfried) is entitled to no less praise. He, too, gave admir- 
able proof in his impersonation, not only of having most carefully 
studied his part, but of having made the most marked progress in his 
art. All honour to this assiduous artistic couple! The most difficult, 
most comprehensive, and, at the same time, most thankless part 
(Wotan) fell to the lot of Herr Kindermann, who richly deserves that 
public critics should express their appreciation of his efforts, for he has 
laboriously earned it by industry and skill, and has every right to it. 
For Mdlle. Rauffmann (Frigga), also, and Herr Bausewein, as well as 
for the Walkyres, we have a kind word; they did what they could. 

All that now remains for us to do is to notice shortly the way in 
which the piece is put upon the stage. For this, especial praise is due 
to the stage manager, Herr Seitz; the machinists, Herren Brand and 
Penkmeyer; and the scene-painters, Herren Jank and Ddll. The 
latter have painted scenery which is most appropriate to the action, and 
confers great honour upon them. Thanks to the friendly footing on 
which the two gentlemen stand to each other, there was the most 
perfect agreement between the various parts of the whole, even the 
smallest and most trifling detail being duly considered and maturely 
carried out. 

The Theatre Royal, Munich, has honourably performed the task 
imposed on it, and we cannot refuse to testify that it has done every- 
thing calculated to increase the impression of novelty. If the work 
does not succeed in gaining hosts of fresh friends, the fault does not 
certainly rest with our Theatre Royal; the reason will have to be 
sought elsewhere.* M. U. B. 


—————— 
THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The annual July concert by the professional students took place last 
Saturday afternoon, in St. George's Hall, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Wylde, and served to display the acquirements of a large number 
of pupils, several of whom are already well known in the concert-room. 
Miss i. Scott, Mr. D. Ryan, Miss Alice Bernard, and Miss W. Gray 
may be cited amongst those who, although still stud, in the 
Academy, have already earned for themselves a position. he list of 
pianists included the names of Miss Chidley, Miss Wyatt, Miss 
Moulding, Miss Florence Hutchinson, Miss Vargas, Miss Smeson, and 
Miss ¥'. Harrison; whilst the list of vocalists included the names of 
Miss Anna Jones, Miss Hancock, Miss Emrick, Miss Crofton, Miss 
Weale, Miss Merryweather, Miss Hamilton, and Miss Keeson. : The 
organ pupils were represented by Master C. Speer, the violin pils by 
Mr. Sommers, and violoncello pupils by Master Buels. The chief 
pieces had the advantage of orchestral accompaniments, whilst some of 
the vocal music was accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. A. Barth. 


* Where, it is by no means difficult to guess. —TRANSLATOR. 
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ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


On Saturday, the last night of the season, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
appeared successively in Traviata, Martha, and Ivucia di Lammermoor— 
the first act of Verdi’s opera, containing the ball-room duet with 
Alfredo (Signor Perotti) and the cavatina, ‘‘ Ah, fors’e lui che l’anima,” 
the second act of M. K'lotow’s, in which occur the ‘Spinning Wheel ” 
quartet and “ Qui sola vergin rosa,” and the third act of Donizetti's, 
making up the programme of the evening. In all of these Mdlle. 
Nilsson has been heard so frequently that criticism would be super- 
fluous. Enough that she created the liveliest impression in each, that 
the “Spinning Wheel” quartet (Mdlle. Cari, Signor Perotti. and Mr. 
Santley taking the other parts) was encored, that the same honour was 
bestowed upon “ Qui sola vergin rosa,’ to which Mdlle. Nilsson 
responded by singing the melody to the English words of Moore, 
and that at the conclusion of the scene of the madness from Lucia the 
enthusiasm of the audience was indescribable. Being indescribable we 
shall not attempt to describe it; but-certainly no great public favourite 
was ever honoured with a more spontaneous and hearty leave-taking 
than that accorded to Mdlle. Nilsson on Saturday. Even after the 
National Anthem, which, according to custom on these occasions, 
followed the opera, and in which Mdlle. Nilsson sang one of the verses 
solo, the demonstrations were renewed, and the favourite prima donna 
was called again and again, to be loaded (over-loaded) with bouquets. 

The other operas during the week were Otello, 1’ Olandese Dannato, 
and Lucia di Lammermoor. 

If applause is the test of success, the second performance of L’ Olandese 
Dannato may be pronounced quite as succesful as the first. There was 
again, however, a very poor attendance, which does not say much for 
the sincerity of those who have so long been crying out for an opera by 
Herr Wagner, and who keep away now that it is offered tothem. The 
work selected by the Drury Lane manager is, moreover, precisely the 
one for which even the most uncompromising antagonists of the philo- 
sophizing musician and his fine-spun theories have always expressed a 
certain admiration. Wagner's ruling passion in his youthful days was 
Carl Maria von Weber, and the influence of the composer of Der 
Freischiitz is everywhere felt in the Fliegende Hollinder. True he had 
not the gift of melody to anything like the extent possessed by Weber, 
but he had a much larger faculty of development; and perhaps a more 
remarkable instance of the power of making something—a great deal, 
indeed—out of little or nothing could scarcely be cited than the 

Hollander. A happier choice could not have been hitupon. The legend 
of ‘‘the Flying Dutchman,” one of the most familiar and popular in 
existence, has been treated by Herr Wagner—his own librettist on this 
as on every subsequent occasion—with a clearness and simplicity that 
bring it at once within the apprehension of the meanest intelligence. 
It is curious that in Germany, in the same theatre at Dresden (1843), 
where #ienzi, a work in no way to be compared with it,, had been re- 
ceived with general favour, the Fliegende Hollander should have been 
a complete failure—more especially inasmuch as Wagner had handled 
the legend just in the manner most congenial to German taste. Yet 
such was the case; and such again was the case a year later, at Berlin 
(at Dresden it was played once, at Berlin twice). These things, however, 
are matters of the past, and need no more to be discussed again than 
the merits of the opera itself. Now nearly 30 years since it was com- 
posed, the Fliegende Hollander, at first snubbed, may be said to enjoy a 
certain popularity in many parts of Germany, a popularity we are 
inclined to think more genuine than that enjoyed by Zannhauser, which 
three years later, was also a failure in Dresden, or by Lohengrin, com- 
posed two years afterwards, the last of the three operas (the first being 
the Hollinder), included by Herr Wagner iu that famous book in which 
he unbosoms himself to his friends and gives the three librettos as 
examples of his theory.* Germany accepte the Hollander frankly, and 
it has every chance of being accepted with equal frankness in England. 
More than this, we entertain a strong conviction that if Herr Wagner, 
instead of writing unintelligible treatises and angry philipics against 
every one, Christian as well as Jew, who may have differed from him, 
had gone on composing operas like the Holldnder (progress, of course, 
being understood) he would at the present moment be in a much more 
enviable position, and the art would be the richer by some half-dozen 
genuine lyric dramas, But fate and Herr Wagner willed it other- 
wise; the more’s the pity. 

The general execution of the Olandese Dannato at Drury Lane is 
creditable to all concerned. The orchestral part of the music, from the 
overture to the end, though eisy in comparison with the later orchestral 
music of Herr Wagner, is, in comparison with that of almost any other 
dramatic composer, extremely complex and difficult; Signor Arditi, 
however, with a zeal equal to his known ability, has contrived to bring 
it easily under hand, and his entire orchestral performance is almost 





* Drei Operndichtungen nebst einer Mittheilung an seine Freunde, &c. 
(published<in 1852). . 





unexceptionally good. The chorus is not altogether so satisfactory ; 
and, although one of the most original and striking passages in the 
work, we can hardly grumble at the omission from the last scene of 
the double chorus, “ Jehohe, Jehohe, hoe! hoe! hoe,” in which the 
unearthly crew of the Phantom Ship, just preparing for another seven 
years’ storm voyage, take part. 

‘The distribution of the principal characters in L’Olandese Dannato 
is, as we have already suggested, for the most part highly efficient, and 
in respect of the hero and heroine not to be su Some of the 
music of ‘the Dutchman” lies rather low for the voice of Mr. Santley ; 
but our great baritone is seldom at a loss, and not for the first time has 
shown his capacity to look difficulties in the face, and dispose of them 
with the facility that belongs to genuine talent and ripe experience. 
To cite but one example—the opening soliloquy, where the Dutchman 
reveals the secret of his weary life, and dwells upon his sole hope of 
redemption, one of those singular pieces of writing to be met with 
nowhere else than in the operas of Herr Wagner, is with Mr. Santley a 
masterpiece of declamatory singing. The difficulty of keeping the 
intonation true when at times the voice part and the accompaniment 
seem to be hardly in the same key can only be appreciated by musicians ; 
and the way in which Mr. Santley manages this is worthy all praise. 
If any particular point is found inharmonioug, it is simply because Herr 
Wagner's music is given with the most scrupulous fidelity, and, there- 
fore, because Herr Wegner has so willed it. Mr. Santley’s conception of 
the character of the Dutchman is thoroughly good, and shows that he has 
studied it as earnestly from a dramatic as from a musical point of view. 
The Senta of Mdlle. di Murska is a veritable “ creation.” Highly as we 
have thought, from the beginning, of the histrionic genius of this lady, 
she has never before so triumphantly vindicated her right to stand fore- 
most among the lyric artists of the day. Senta is a mystic, whose dreamy 
youth has been influenced in an extraordinary degree, not merely by the 
tale of the unhappy Sea Captain, condemned to everlasting punishment 
unlessa woman’s heart and a woman’s constancy can save him, but, further 
by a portrait of the same legendary hero, at which from childhood she 
has been accustomed to gaze with ineffable rapture, until an intimate 
conviction springs up that she herself and no other is the woman 
destined to rescue this vexed and tired soul from perdition. From 
first to last all this is portrayed with intense reality. A finer piece of 
acting than that of Mdlle. di Murska in the scene where the Dutchman 
is unexpectedly introduced to Senta by Daland, her father, and she 
beholds the vision of her dreams bodily realized before her, we cannot 
recall, The music of Herr Wagner, trying as it is, presents no diffi- 
culties to the accomplished Hungarian songstress—a consummate 
musician it ever there was one. e very much doubt if the com- 
poser of Tannhduser ever saw a character of his so completely realized, 
or heard its musical development so satisfactorily carried out. Malle, 
di Murska has had many successes in London, but not one more legi- 
timate or more unanimously recognized than this. Henceforward the 
romantic personage of Senta will be inseparably identified with her 
name. Signor Foli is hearty and vigorous as the Norwegian skipper ; 
Signor Perotti displays much earnestness, if nothing else, in the part of 
Erik, Senta’s earthly lover; and Signor Rinaldini does all that can be 
done with the little part of the Norwegian helmsman, who, by the 
way, has one of the most pleasing and natural songs assigned to him 
in the whole work. ‘To conclude, the production of the Olandese 
Dannato, late as it came in the season, has, in the opinion of all who 
care for serious art, done honour to an enterprise already distinguished 
by the introduction of Weber’s Abou Hassan and Mozart's L’Oca del 
Cairo, by the revival of Rossini’s Otello, and by the production, in an 
Italian dress, of the Mignon of M. Ambroise Thomas—next to M. 
Gounod’s Faust, the most generally popular of modern French operas, 

—— 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World,” 

Sir,—Being in the habit of taking the numbers of the Musical World for 
the month, at the end of each month, I now observe for the first time, in your 
number of the 2nd ult., a letter from ‘‘Idealizer,’ on ‘‘Overdoing it.” 
Without entering upon anything like criticism of this peculiar effusion, may 
I enquire what its author means by “ Kaleidoscope exercises for the develop- 
ment exclusively of the manual acroteria ?”’ And what, again, by ‘“ our young, 
exuberant, composer having taken, ere the matutinal refection is announced, 
his customary two or three hours of ‘kaleidoscopics?’” Avoiding, with a 
shudder, speculation as to the former, does the latter mean that the “ young, 
exuberant, composer” has, as an appetizer for breakfast, employed two or 
three hours in swallowing, as bon-bons, some of the various-tinted little pieces 
of glass contained in the ingenious and scientific optical toy, invented, as I 
believe, by Sir David Brewster? If so, “ Idealizer ” may well ask “in what 
state of mind will our patient be for composing at that time?” It occurs to 
me that all he will be able to do will be to go in for the glassification of 
chords, such as the sicks-three, sicks-four, sicks-five, sicks-four-two, and, pers 
haps, the added sicksth.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, Ness. 

Westbourne Park, August 3rd, 1870. 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL AIRS. 


The origin of ‘ Yankee Doodle ” is mysterious. Nobody knows its author- 
ship, but almost everybody knows its value to the American people, and how 
well the air expresses our buoyant and aggressive spirit of nationality. The 
words, ‘Yanke Doodle,” or ‘‘ Dwadle,” according to some etymologists, seem 
to have been originally employed as a term of contempt by the English to- 
wards our people, in the days immediately preceding the Great Revolution, 
which culminated in the Independence of the United States. Others, again, claim 
that the words are a corruption of an old Irish song, ‘called Nunkie ” or Uncle 
Doodle, written in derision of Oliver Cromwell, when he was carrying fire and 
sword through that unhappy country; while a third set of men, claiming to be 
learned in derivations, assert, on the authority of O’Brien, the historian of the 
Round Towers of Ireland, that Yankee Doodle is a perversion of two Persian 
words, ‘‘Yanki Dooniah,” signifying the ‘‘ New World.” It seems on the 
authority of the late Mr. T. Monerieff, the author of Tom and Jerry, and 
countless other farces and plays, who made it his pleasure in the closing years 
of his life, when afflicted with blindness, to investigate the history and origin 
of old tunes that the air was composed for the drum and fife about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, by the Fife-Major of the Grenadier 
Guards. The air was not intended for a song, but for a march, and it was 
long after it had become familiar to the ear, of the people in towns where 
British regiments where stationed that words became associated with it. 
“Probably,” says Mr. Monerieff, ‘‘ the first person who brought about the al- 
liance between the air and the rhymes was a nursemaid—fond of military 
display as the nursemaids of a hundred and twenty years ago were as well as 
those of our own day.” 

Yankee Doodle came to town 
On a Kentish pony, 

He stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called him Maccaroni. 

The word “Maccaroni” in this well-known nursery ditty suggests the 
period of the composition to have been between 1750 and 1770, or thereabouts, 
when, according to Grose, in his Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, there was a 
club in London called “The Maccaroni,” composed of gentlemen who had 
made the grand tour, and were fond of Italian cookery. Those gentlemen were 
the “swells” of the period, and prided themselves on the fashion and elegance 
of their dress. Hence, a person foppishly dressed, and in the extreme of the 
fashion, was called a“ Maccaroni.” The story of the adoption of the air by 
the Americans has been told in various ways. The British soldiers in Inde- 
pendence, of which the following stanzas—very poor doggerel indeed—are 
specimens: — 

There was Captain Washington 
Upon a slapping stallion, 
A-giving orders to his men, 
I guess there was a million, 


And then the feathers in his cap, 
They looked so tarnal fine-a; 
I wanted peskily to get 
And give ‘em to Jemima. 

When the British troops under the Marquis of Cornwallis were defeated by 
our forces, and on their surrender were allowed to retire through our lines, with 
their arms reversed, our army, in unconscious imitation of the tactics of the 
House of Hanover,borrowed a tune from our foes, and struck up Yankee Doodle as 
a taunt in the hour of victory, and made it national, then and for evermore. 

Our two other patriotic songs—of some literary pretensions—Hail Columbia, 
and the Star-spangled Banner, have never obtained the same popularity as their 
honely predecessor. In matters of national song, popularity, like kissing, 
goes by favour; and the race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. If further proof were needed that a song cannot be made to order, 
but must grow, like liberty itself, it might be found in the fact, that late in 
the year 1861, when the heart of the Northern people had been “ fired ” (such 
was the expression of the time) by the attack of the South on Fort Sumter, 
and a song to replace Yankee Doodle seemed to some highly patriotic citizens 
to be greatly needed, a reward was offered for the best lyric poem and the best 
melody that the literary and musical genius of America could produce. Up- 
wards of twelve hundred compositions were sent in, and the committee charged 
with the duty of examing and deciding upon their merits found that nine-tenths 
of them were beneath mediocrity, and not one really available for the purpose. 
A new song, however, did crop up in due time—nobedy knows by whom writ- 
ten—adapted to a psalm tune:— 

John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave. 
Bat his soul is marching on. 

During the Civil War this song became to a certain extent national in the 
North, because it was expressive of the strong feeling entertained on the sub- 
Ject of slavery ; but it never superseded Yankee Doodle, which holds its place, 
In spite of the ridiculous associations connected with the words, as the tune of all 
others that touches the heart of an American, wherever he may be, and rouses 
his honest pride in the greatness and glory of the Union.— The Silver Tongue. 


Grarz.—Herr Franz Wallner has just presented the Academical 
Vocal Union with a valuable collection of vocal pieces and quartets, 
formerly belonging to Herr Heinrich Marschner. 





THE FOURTH AT NAGGSVILLA ON THE HUDSON. 
Post-PraxpiaL Spercu py THE Hon. Aristopuanes Naaas. 


Feller citizens and countrymen,—This is a event sellerbrated throughout the 
world and the rest of mankind. This is the day on which the American Eagle 
turned Preemer Donner and composed and sung the Stars angled Banana, 
—a Solo and Sohigh which only the cultervated American singster can reach 
and our brave Bird can skreech. Hens it is our nayshinal Him. 

This is the day for fire crackers and bands of mewsic and the 4th of July 
and so forth. This is the day for trombone base notes and ginger pop treble 
notes, the prancing of horses, the roar and furore of cannons and the muffling 
of drums and the unmuffling of flags and the piercing of fifes and the shrill 
tenor of viols, violins, and viols-in sellers at so much a glass. This is the day 
of stringed insterments tightly strung, when even your humble servant is over 
powered by the eloquence of the occasion, so that he cannot, as the pote says, 
play on his harp of 1,000 strings, known as his musicle voise. 

It is a day when I'm saddest when I sing.—of 4th of July and so forth. 
It is a day when I think it better to sit and muse, my feller citizens and 
countrymen. (Tears and sniffles.) But, my friends, I grow warm ! ‘There's 
something in this day which makes me oratorical. In the days when our 
fathers fit and bled and dide, the name of Naggs was famous. In reverlu- 
shenary days you heard of Naggs throughout the land. My grandparent on my 
father’s side wrote Hail Columby, and my grandparent on my mother's side 
set it to music. They arranged to have Yankee Doodle played between the 
verses, for the sake of hitenin’ the effect. You orter hear my grandparents 
sing the Nayshinal Him, one beginning at one end, and the other at t’other. 
It was the best imitation of a battlefield that I ever listened to. Now the 
Britishers had the best of it ; then-the Yankees had it, till vict’ry perched upon 
our flag, and my grandparents stopped for applause, and refreshments. 

Since their time mewsic has retrogaded. Now-a-days it lacks sole,—and Fa 
Mi too. 

How shall we cure it of this minusness? By infusin’ within it a spirit of 
bizness. It’s the bizness men which makes mewsic pay, and they no what 
mewsic’s wanted. Talk of List and Wagoner! They don’t begin to no 
what Time is. I’ve tride to beet time to their mewsic when my darter plade 
it, and we never came out together. 

Then I never could git the hang of their mewsic, so as to know whether it 
was a funerial march for the pianner or a marshal solo for the base-drum. I 
want mewsic that means bizness ; mewsic which stirs the sole till it clatters with 
aplause ; mewsic that I can whistle when I’m makin’ change for a customer, 
and which shows what a artless and happy nature I have,—too artless to take 
any advantage of them, not akordin to law ; mewsic which our organist can keep 
the peeple wide awake with, and use in the social circle ; mewsic such as the 
Naggses can purduse, if I do say it myself. Why! I’ve composed more nay- 
shinal Hims than all the gov'ments this side the North Pole could make 
use on. Some of ’em are in the military style,—them I put under the head 
of Letters have Peace. Some are full of fire and bomb shells,—suitable for 
the frigid zone. Some are pathetic,—suitable for the rainy season, Alaska and 
the Esquimaux, what lives on blubber. Some are suisidle, and make the 
hearer feel as though he'd swallered a dose of Paris green, or some mewsic of 
the future. Some can only be described in the Fillermonic small bills. I 
missed wakin’ up famus when I overlooked the reward offered for a nayshinal 
Him. I was a contractor in them daze, and in my most mewsical trim,—and 
consiquently I’m to-day, as the pote puts it—A mity inglorions Stilton. 

But avaunt, proud hopes ! as Spokeshake has it. There’s enuff in me to 
make a dozen Bachs, or Offenbachs, with Brown stone fronts in the bargain, 
and not miss it. Gen’lemen the day we sellerbrate, skyrocketate and obfusti- 
cate. Here’s to the ladies,—fust in war, fust in peace, fust at the poles, and 
fust in the harts of their countrymen ! 


incited 
CARLOTTA PATTI AT RIO JANEIRO. 
(From the “ Journal Do Commercio.”’) 


THEATRO DE S. PEDRO DE ALCANTARA.—Pede-se 4 illustre direcgao dos 
concertos de Carlotta Patti, para nao ter entradas na porta principal, da palatea, 
tendo unicamente cartao da entrada, e sendo substituidos as entradas nos cor- 
redores da 1* ordem, e assim nao incommoda o respeitavel publico, como acon- 
teceu na primeira noite, que foi tudo atropellado para poder sahir na primeira 
e segunda entrada. Os espectadores incommodados. 

6 Julho 1870. 


Dr. Casarrvs, the famous medicus and friend of singers, Matteo Porto, 
the well-known maestro di canto, and Pierre Thierry, the elder, from 
whose printing press all the French operas of Meyerbeer were issued, 
died last May in Paris, within a few days of each other. 

Tne German composers are to meet at Nuremburg, on the 20th 
September, in order to found an association for mutual protection, 
similar to the French “ Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramati- 
ques.” Herr Richard Wagner holds aloof from the movement, perhaps, 
because he knows how to get his works purchased by a king. 
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PIONEERS. 


‘here are some, but perhaps not a great number, now living who 
can remember the musical evenings when amateurs and friends of 
chamber-music met to enjoy a not difficult but pleasant performance of 
a quartet, trio, or sonata. Krom the time of Beethoven, quartets, 
trios, and sonatas only exist as concert-music, and at ptesent profes- 
sionals and virtuosi play the piano, the violin, and the violoncello; 
but the social and agreeable entertaining chamber and household 
music has vanished. With regard to execution, we have advanced to 
a high degree of perfection; but, in consideration of the musical 
education of society, we have at the same time" made a perceptible 
retrogression. Of those composers who have contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of those happy times, very few are known now, either by names 
or works; and, therefore, mankind is unjust towards them, forgetting 
that they were the pioneers who paved the way for those great stars 
in the musical art we eo much admire and adore at present. Artists 
who have exercised so great a social influence over generations, and 
have done so much for the advancement of amateurs and chamber 
music ought to be considered more worthy than to be put entirely 
aside by an inclination of laughter at their unassuming efficiency. 

The composers and artists we refer to are:—Pleyel, Rosetti, Wran- 
itzky, Gyrowetz, Neubauer, Hoffmeister, nearly all belonging to the 
so-called ‘‘ Vienna School,” and partly pupils of Haydn. The most 
prominent of them was Ignace Pleyel, the favourite of the people; and 
in the history of the cultivation of instrumental music we cannot find 
another one equal to him. If we call music the tone of speech, we may 
comparatively say that Pleyel openhearted the tongue of European 
nations. He understood how to compose-easily, and his melodies for a 
distinct instrument were so song-like that they could be transposed 
for any other. Being a pupil of Haydn, he descended from the 
higher point of his master’s art to become the idol of the people, and, 
for a time, to put his master’s works in the baek-ground. He possessed 
the peculiarity of creating comprehensible and pleasing musical motives, 
combined with originality in the highest degree, It is an historical 
fact that with his inferior style of composition Pleyel opened the path 
for the higher one of Haydn’s, whose quartets (those musical treasures) 
already in existence were scarcely performed, as the power of compre- 
hension more than the execution had not then generally penetrated the 
musical world. Pleyel offered a lighter musical diet, which attracted 
less advanced amateurs, who could master the execution, and under- 
stand his quartets, trios, and sonatas ; they were also a beneficial pre- 
figuration for orchestra players, and in emall country towns where 
no band could be found. In poor cloisters, as also in convents, the 
nuns played them, and so the new branch of the musical art became 
homely. 

Pleyel symphonies offered the same opportunity for players of wind- 
instruments by preparing them to join a band, and most likely gave 
rise to the establishment of many concert societies for amateurs. 
He also composed a great many sonatas for the piano, but they are not 
spiced with such melodious inventions as his compositions for string- 
instruments, and are not free from trivialities, notwithstanding his first 
sonata for the piano had such an enormous success that it was published 
in England, France, Germany, and the Netherlands in more than 
fifteen different editions. 

Pleyel was born in Austria in 1757, 
1831, in his seventy-fourth year. Haydn was his instructor on the 
violin and in the theory of music. Pleyel left Haydn in 1786 and 
went to Italy, where he was received in the most amicable way. His 
quintets, of which he had already composed a pretty good number had 
the greatest success, and especially the one in F minor. After leaving 
Italy he obtained tiie appointment of Chapel Master at the Minster in 
Strassburg, but through the great Revolution in France the clergy and all 
servants of the Church were deprived for a time of their appointments, 
and Pleyel lost his situation. In his distress he composed the world- 
wide known “ Hymn of Liberty.” He now visited England where he 
met with his friend and instructor, Joseph Haydn. The English 
public received him with great favour, but preferred the master-works 
of Haydn, a rival with whom he could not contend. Pleyel now 
settled himself at Paris, and, in 1796, was publicly proclaimed in the 
second class of composers, who from the establishment of the Republic 
had contributed to the splendour of the National Fétes. He established 
himself in business as a music publisher, partly for the purpose of 
stopping the piracy of his compositions, and to avoid his name being 
inscribed to works of which he had not written a note. He succeeded 
with his establishment, and added to it a manufactory of pianos, in 
which the celebrated Kalkbrenner had a share. After his death his 
son and pupil, Camilie Pleyel, carried on the business, and some of his 
compositions written in his father’s style were published. The firm 
of Pleyel ranks still as one of the most esteemed in Paris, 

The works of Ignace Pleyel are eo numerous that they may be 
counted by quadrillions, He wrote eolos for the violin and piano, 


and died at Paris, November, 





sextets, quintets, quartets, trios, duets, variations, rondos, études 
sonatas, symphonies, and an opera—ZJphigenie. In conjunction with 
Dussek he composed a Method for the Piano and the proper style 
of fingering that instrument. In 1801 he published a work of great 
merit, under the title, Bibliotheque Musical, containing select compo- 
sitions of the most celebrated French, German, and Italian masters, 
and in a superior style brought out a complete edition of Haydn’s 
quartets and sonatas for the piano, with the whole of Bocherini’s 
(extant) works for string instruments. 

The works of Pleyel may be divided into three periods. He was 
famous before his 30th year, and proudly put behind his name, “ Eléve 
de Haydn.” This may be considered as the first period. Afterwards he 
altered his style, composing for virtuosi, introducing trivial embellish- 
ments and passages. A witty writer says, in comparison with those 
just now mentioned compositions, that : ‘If some rhubarb were used 
as a gentle purgative, there would still be some very nice music left.” 
We may name this as the second period. Todo homage to the then 
inferior taste, moving only in technical part and form in the rules of 
art, and looking to profit as the publisher of his own compositions, we 
may recognize that to be Pleyel’s third period—an admonition for 
many composers of our time, who follow in the same path, although 
they may learn a great deal from his earlier works. It is worth while 
to try an experiment with those earlier quartets and quintets, as also 
with one of his first eight symphonies, notwithstanding they are out- 
lawed and interdicted by many (who may laugh at my suggestion) ; 
but after being shelved for a time they may have improved, like wine, 
by getting old. The most prominent feature in Pleyel’s composition is 
genial tunefulness. He perfectly understood what J/usic meant, and 
that it should not be used, as now, by the so-called composers of the 
“future,” merely as a handmaid, to illustrate words and scenery, in 
whose works you may try a magnfying glass of great power to detect 
the little that can really be considered Melody, which is so abundant 
and prominent in the music of the past. 

July, 1870. Dr. Ferpinanp Rauues, 


—— Qo 


HECTOR BERLIOZ AND FRIEDRICH WILHELM IV. 

Speaking of the late king of Prussia Hector Berlioz, in his Mémcires, 
says :—‘ But I must now tell you about a dinner at Sans Souci, to which 
the King sent me aninvitation through Meyerbeer. Among the guests 
were Alexander von Humboldt, Count Wielhorski, and the Princesses of 
Prussia. After the dessert, coffee was served in the gardens. The 
King walked about, holding his cup in his hand. Having gone up the 
steps of a summer-house, he suddenly caught sight of me, and called 
out: ‘Hi! Berlioz, come here. You shall tell me about my sister, and 
your journey to Russia.’ 1 hastened to fulfil his Majesty’s wishes, and 
soon, | forget by what mad ideas, put my august Amphytrion in’a most 
merry humour. ‘Have you learnt Russian?’ ‘No, your Majesty; all I can 
say is: Naprava, na lave (to the right, to the left), to make myself intelli- 
gible toa sledge-driver, and Dourack, if the conductor is wrong.’ ‘What’s 
Deourack ?’—‘Blockhead, your Majesty !’—‘Blockhead, your Majesty! Oh! 
that is splendid! Your Majesty, Blockhead ; Blockhead, your Majesty.’ 
And his Majesty shook so with laughter that all the contents of his cup 
became acquainted with the ground. This merriment of the King’s, 
in which I shared without affectation, made me suddenly an important 
personage. Several officers, chamberlains, and others, who had been 
watching the scene, deemed it advisable to put themselves on a good 
footing with a man who had just laughed so heartily and unreservedly 
with the King. I was quickly surrounded by a crowd of grand gentle- 
men, whom | had not previously remarked, and who, for their part, had 
not taken the slightest notice of me. They bowed to me, and gently 
breathed in modest accents: ‘1am, sir, Prince , and shall feel 
happy to make your acquaintance.’ ‘Sir, I am Count , allow me 
to congratulate you on the success you have just achieved.’ ‘Sir, Iam 
the Baron ; I had the honour of meeting you six years ago in 
Brunswick. I am delighted, &c., &c. 1 could not imagine to what 
I was all at once indebted for this nimbus at the Prussian Court, when I 
recollected the scene in the first act of Les Huguenots, where Raoul, 
after receiving the note from the Queen, finds himself surrounded by 
cavaliers, who all offer him their friendship in the most pressing manner. 
He is supposed to be a favourite of her Majesty's. Oh! how comic 
is the little world which is called the great! 





MM. Avuser and Madame Veuve Scribe have given up their authors’ 
rights (500 francs a night) in Masaniello, so long as the Marseillaise is 
sung during the performance. Here is the letter of the distinguished 
composer, addressed to M. Perrin :— 

“Mon CHER AMI,—Moi aussi, je veux apporter mon obole. N’étant plus 
assez jeune pour voler & la frontiére, je pense avec attendrissement & ceux qui, 
plus favorisés, vont défendre le drapeau, et je renonce en leur faveur & mes 
droits sur les bénéfices de la Muette, tant que la Marseillaise lui refera un 
succés.— Amitiés,—AUBER.” 
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PROVISIONAL STATUTES OF THE SCHOOL FOR 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, BERLIN. 


L 


In connection with the Royal Academy of Arts, besides the school 
founded, in virtue of a Royal Order of the 31st March, 1833, for musical com- 
position, there has existed, since October Ist, 1869, a School of Practical 
Music, in which school instruction is now given on the violin, tenor, violoncello, 
and pianoforte, as well as in musical theory. The power is reserved of extend- 
ing the school. by establishing classes for solo and choral singing, and of com- 
pleting the plan of study by including other instruments and other subjects. 


Il. 


These several courses of instruction constitute together an Academic High 
School of Music, the objects of the said school being the maintenance, propa- 
gation, and development of a model classical style, by imparting as perfect an 
education as possible, to such students of talent as may entertain the same 
objects, and be willing to carry them out, either as public artists, as com- 
posers and teachers, or in private life, by practising, spreading, and promoting 
art in this sense. i 


With regard to the Academic School for Musical Composition, that will be 
carried on, until further notice, in conformity with the arrangements made by 
virtue of the regulation of the 30th July, 1833, affecting the musical section 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, and the regulation and plan of study, of the 
4th September, 1834, affecting the Academic School for Musical Composition, 
provided such regulations be not subjected to revision. 

IV. 

Such persons only will be received into the Academic School for Practical 
Music as are in a condition to prove that they possess a previous education 
rendering them capable of higher efforts. Elementary musical instruction will 
not be imparted in the High School, except in so far as it may be in certain 
branches, indispensable as a complement of general musical education, over 
and above the principal subject of study. 


V. 


As a rule, the qualifications for admission into the School for Practical 
Music are, that : 


1. Candidates must have completed their sixteenth year. 

2. They must prove they possess a general education, equal to that 
given to male pupils of the second class in a high school. 

8. They must give a specimen of what their musical capabilities are. 


VI. 


The entire course of instruction in the School commences at the beginning 
of the month of September, and is continued uninterruptedly till its conclu- 
sion in the second week of the month of July. There is, however, a week’s 
holiday at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, respectively. 

Persons desiring to be admitted as students must address all communica- 
tions to Professor Joachim, to whom they must, at the same time, forward a 
slight sketch of their life, written by themselves, and proofs of their fulfilling 
the necessary conditions. 

Vil. 


The annual grand examination of candidates takes place.during the first 
days of the month of September, but is more precisely fixed by the Director. 
It depends upon the will of the latter, and the necessities of the case, whether 
or no pupils, after a preparatory examination, shall be admitted also at Christ- 
mas and Easter. 

If the examination prove satisfactory, and the conditions enumerated in 
Statute V. be fulfilled, the Director will notify the fact to the Curators 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, who will order the admission of the candidates 
into the School of Practical Music, acquainting at the same time, the Director 
of the Academy of the fact, 

A candidate can be relieved from conditions Nos. 1 and 2, included under 
Statute V , in virtne of special musical talent, the dispensation to be aceorded 
through the Curators of the Academy. 


VIII. 

Such pupils as are admitted are bound to attend regularly the course of in- 
struction ; to observe and perform punctually the tasks set them; and to lead 
‘ moral life, both during, and out of, the hours devoted to study, as, also, to 
‘ollow implicitly the instructions given them by the Director and the masters. 

Students failing to observe these rules will be reprimanded, and, if they 
oa Br ges pen - said ma eng shall, after having been 

ect, | the requ i ismi 
C wa . quest of the Directors, dismissed by the 


In urgent cases, the Director is em isi i 
4 powered provisionally to forbid a student 
from attending the classes or frequenting the Institution. 





IX. 

The students are, moreover, bound, supposing that such is the decision of 
the Director, to take part in the public performances of the High School; but 
they must not, without his permission, perform in public elsewhere, or cause 
compositions of theirs to be performed. 


xX. 
The course of study at the School lasts generally three years. On leaving 
the School, each student receives a certificate of his capabilities, such certifi- 
cate being signed by the Director and the student's special professor. 


The students of the School for Practical Music will be considered, just as 
much as the students of the School for Composition, students of the Academy 
of Arts, and may attend the artistic and scientific lectures of the Academy 
and the University, as well as use the Library of the Academy. 


XII. 

For the above instruction, the charge will be 80 thalers a year, in four 
equal portions, payable in advance, the first instalment to be paid on the 
student’s admission, and each of the following three on the 2nd January, 
1st April, and 1st July respectively. In the case of necessitous students of 
unusual talent, the charge may be remitted, or lessened, by the Curators. 


XIII. 

Advanced artists, desirous of attending the High School temporarily, can, 
after signifying their intention and paying the sum of 50 thalers, be received 
for half a year. But, like the other students, they bind themselves to follow 
the usual course of study, and the special instructions of the Director, 
as well as to co-operate in any public performances which may be given 
during the said period by the Institution, either as soloists, in the chorus, or 
in the band. The same rule applies also to such amateurs as have not chosen 
to practise the art as the business of their life, though, they may, of course, 
seek admission to the entire course of instruction imparted in the School 
(Statute VI., X.), on their engaging to submit to all the conditions prescribed 
(Statutes VIII., IX., X., XII.), from certain ones of which they can be 
exempted only by the Director, if he shall judge fit. 


cIV 


The Director of the School for Practical Music will, with the approbation 
of his Majesty the King, be appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Other permanent teachers are appointed by the Minister, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Director. 
approval of the Minister, who may, however, withdraw that approval. 

XV. 

The Director and the Professors of the School of Music hold the: same 
position in the general organization of the Royal Academy of Arts, more 
especially as relates to the Director and the Curators, as all other professo 
of the Academy, having an equal share in the rights and advantages of the 
latter, without detriment to the especial position with regard to the Senate, of 
those who are at the same time members of the Musical Section of the Academy. 


XVI. 

The masters appointed to the School for Practical Music are, as such, placed 
immediately and directly under the authority of the Director. They engage 
to give punctually the lessons they have to give in accordance with the plan of 
study, and to conform to any other instructions they may receive from 
the Director. 

They constitute, under the presidentship of the Director, a College of Masters, 
which, as often as it may deem fit, shall meet to advise on the general affairs 
of the School of Music, and to decide on anything else requiring its attention. 

The masters are bound to support, with their talent, the public musical 
performances got up by the Institute. 


XVII. 

The masters in the School must not be at the same time masters in other 
public Musical Institutions in Berlin. Nor must they, without notifying the 
fact to the Director, and obtaining his consent, take part in any public musical 
performances in the said capital. 

XVIII. 

At the suggestion of the Director, public quartet-performances will be given 
by the Instrumental Class of the School for Music, performances which will 
be carefully prepared and carried out by the masters, as models for the 
students and as a source of gratification to the public. 

The students belonging to the Quartet-Class of the School of Music will be 
admitted free to the public quartet performances. The proceeds of these per- 
formances will, after the deduction of the expenses, and of the sum set aside 
for the Director and the Masters, be appropriated for the benefit of the School 
of Music, the Director having the right to propose how such proceeds shall be 
expended, 

XIX. 

The direction of such more important public performances, to be given by 
the School of Music, as may afterwards be decided on, is guaranteed to the 
Director of ths Institution. i 


Min.er. 
Minister of Religion, Instruction, and Medicine. 
BERLIN, 16¢h June, 1870. 
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BIRTH. 
On the 3ist ult., at 5, Cecil Street, Greenhays, Manchester, the wife 
of Horton C. Auxison, of London and Manchester, of a daughter. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 


delivery. 
Che Musical World. 
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FESTIVAL ARRANGEMEN'S. 

IRMINGHAM and Hereford—Hereford and Birmingham, in 

order of time—have issued their programme for the approach- 
ing Festivals, and we can now see with tolerable exactness what 
lies before us. Let us look into both schemes, and set their main 
features in orderly array ; giving precedence to that of Hereford, 
as representing the elder institution, and the solemnity which will 
first arrive. 

The one-hundred-and-forty-seventh meeting of the Three 
Choirs will begin in Hereford Cathedral on the 23rd inst., Mr. 
‘Townshend Smith, organist of the Cathedral, acting as conductor, 
Lord Bateman doing himself the honour of sitting in the presi- 
dent's chair, and sixty-one other gentlemen doing themselves the 
honour of wearing rosettes, and acting (not, we hope, in the usual 
fussy manner) as stewards of the gathering. With all due 
earnestness and gravity let us say, ‘‘ Well done, Hereford!” The 
old town on the Wye has bravely repelled the attack of my Lord 
Dudley, and the party he represents, who must be prepared for a 
long leaguer if they would subdue the cider county to their way of 
thinking. But Hereford has done more than act oa the defensive. 
Everybody remembers how, when the Russians were hemmed 
inside Sebastopol, they advanced one dark night, seized the 
Mamelon outside their lines, and, so to speak, besieged the 
besiegers. Similar tactics has Hereford adopted in the face of my 
Lord Dudley and his party. The pious Earl, zealous for the 
honour of God's temple, has long levelled his artillery against 
those who desecrate (?) it at these Festivals; to which the 
plucky little capital of Ciderdom responds by such desecration as 
never was known before. In other words, we are promised an 
evening performance in the Cathedral; whereat, to make matters 
worse, the non-religious strains of Mr. Barnby’s very secular 
Rebekah are to be heard. Was ever such impudence? High- 
Church responds, ‘* Was ever such sacrilege?” We neither know 
nor care, but we beg to repeat, ‘* Well done, Hereford.” 

The engagements made are such as few would venture to ques- 
tion. Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, and Madame Sinico 
are sopranos good enough for anything or any occasion ; while in 
Madame Patey and Miss Marion Severn, the leading contralto 
and the most promising aspirant for contralto honours are secured. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Montem Smith are tenors of proved 
efficiency ; as for the basses, it is quite enough to mention the 
names of Mr. Lewis Thomas and Mr. Santley. Here, then, we 
have—or rather, Hereford has—a compact body of principals as 
invulnerable as the body of Achilles—time will show if there be a 
penetrable heel. The muster-roll of the band includes names 
known to everybody ; and the chorus—but there is always a good 
chorus at the Three Choir Festivals. Now for the four-days’ pro- 
gramme, 

Turspay Mornine.—Elijah. Good, especially for the critics, 
who, having nothing new to say about the music, will look up the 
local guide-booke, and discyss the aspect of the streets—an easy 





task. Tuesday evening (in the Cathedral, my lord Dudley)—the 
Creation, Parts I. and IL, and Barnby’s Rebekah. By the way, 
if Scripture chronology be true, as the Lord Bishop of Natal 
seems not to think, Rebekah lived soon after the Creation; 
though the interval was, probably, greater than the “five minutes” 
to be allowed at Hereford. Anyhow the sequence is a good one; 
all the better because the music of both works is light and anti- 
cathedralistic. 

Wepnespay Mornin. —Sullivan’s Prodigal Son, Spohr’s Last 
Judgment, and Mozart's 12th Mass. There must be great merit, 
we opine, in the Prodigal Son, since Hereford follows thus meekly 
in the rear of her sister and rival (sisters are always rivals more 
or less) on the banks of the Severn. Brutus and Cassius quar- 
relled now and then (did they not, O boy of the fourth form ?), 
yet both sturdy Romans agreed to walk awhile under the huge 
legs of Colossus Cesar. Hence there is precedent for Worcester 
and Hereford kissing The Prodigal Son—may its shadow never be 
less. Sophr’s Last Judgment, coming after, sounds well to the 
partizans of that ‘‘ elder brother” whom Mr. Sullivan has ignored, 
perhaps because he had a very good cause against a young spend- 
thrift who repented and went home only when he could do nothing 
else. The ‘restitution of all things” decidedly suggests giving 
back that fatted calf to him who never condescended to harlots. 
Mozart’s Mass we look over as a sop thrown to the country choirs, 
who, for any number of years past, have been astonishing slow- 
witted country church-goers with the “Gloria.” Tugspay 
Eveninc.—A Miscellaneous Concert in the Shire Hall, selections 
ranging from Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony to the ‘‘ Ash Grove,” 
and including Sullivan’s overture, ‘‘/n Memoriam,” as well as a 
selection from Mendelssohn’s Loreley. We pass the rest. 

Tuurspay Morninc.—The Reformation Symphony ; Mendels- 
sohn’s fragmentary Christus; his 42nd Psalm, “ As the hart 
pants”; and a new cantata by Mr. Henry Holmes, Praise ye the 
Lord—a decidedly indefinite title by the way. Here we have 
sufficient variety, and one novelty—a symphony in a cathedral. 
Be pleased to observe, my Lord Dudley, that the work referred to 
describes the rise, progress, and triumph of Protestantism ; not 
your noble self, therefore, but the bones of Hereford’s dead 
bishops of the old faith ought to be stirred by such an innovation. 
If the bones lie quietly—and they will—calm yourself, my lord 
earl, The Christus, the Psalm, and the Cantata we welcome; the 
last without knowing it, and in faith. THurspaAy EvENInc.— 
Miscellaneous Concert, No. 2, in the Shire Hall; comprising all 
sorts of things, but mainly a selection from Le Nozze di Figaro, 
and Shield’s ‘‘ Thorn,” which has entered into the soul of Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and become part of himself. We wish it could 
be said of Mr. Rigby :— 


“No, by Heaven, he replied, may I perish if ever 
I sing any more that detestable ‘Thorn,’” 


Fripay Morninc.—The Messiah, unabridged, all the artists 
taking part. FripAy Eveninc.—A chamber concert in the College 
Hall,. with not a single piece for the chamber instrument par 
excellence--the instrument for which Beethoven wrote thirty-two 
by no means bad sonatas. But this entertainment is merely 
a sort of after-clap which few heed; the Festival really ending 
with the ‘‘ Amen” chorus. 

Such is the Hereford programme. For that of Birmingham, 
the reader must wait till next week ; it being far too mighty to 
be taken in conjunction with anything else. 





Tuere is hardly any probability that the Beethoven Centenary 
Festival will be held at Bohn, in September, as announced, unless, 
indeed, a peace, as unexpected as the war itself, should suddenly 
bring the latter to a close, 
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UCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE new song, suggested by the garden scene in Mr. Disraeli’s 
Lothair, is a puzzle. Lothair’s speech-making is confined to the 
assertion that he never loved any one but Corisande, which, con- 
sidering that he had been in love with a married woman, and had all 
ut married a nun, is strong, even for lovers’ perjuries. Corisande 
says nothing, which may be musically rendered by a “ rest” in 
the middle. But the love-making will be ruined if Mr. Disraeli’s 
own language is not adopted :—‘ He soothed and sustained her 
agitated frame, and sealed with an embrace her speechless form.” 
The difficulty, however, will be rather the composer's than the 

t’s or the singer’s. ‘To express in melody the idea of our late 
Prime Minister would tax the genius of ever so gifted a musician. 





Tue ‘ Marseillaise” fever continues, and that for Felicien 
David’s “ Rhin Allemand” is rising, the publisher selling 500 
copies daily. But we have not reached the “Parisienne ” furore of 
1830, when Nourrit made the tour of the Paris theatres, dressed 
as a National Guard, bearing the tri-colour, appearing on 
successive stages at any point of the performance, singing the 
song, and then driving off, leaving the actors to resume their 
labours. The patriotic business is thriving, however, for 
Theresa has £16 every time she sings ‘‘ Rouget de Lisle.” While 
the songs are singing, and the caricaturists are doing their worst 
on their enemy, Notre-Dame-des-Victoires is crammed with 
mothers and sisters, praying for their sons and brothers gone to 
war. 





Tue temper of the French people has just recently been shown 
in many incidents. It was anticipated that the Emperor would 
have gone to the opera on a certain Wednesday night, when a 
magnificent triumph had been prepared, but his Majesty remained 
at home. The Muette di Portict was the opera, but the public 
listened with impatience; the “ Marseillaise” was constantly 
demanded, and at last promised by the manager. After the third 
act, Masaniello raised his cry of vengeance, the people sprang to 
arms, and the tocsin sounded. At this moment, Marie Sasse 
forced her way through the crowd, dressed in a white peplum, 
and brandishing a tri-coloured flag. She was hailed with ap- 
plause which prevented her singing for at least five minutes. 
‘Stand up!” shouted M. de Girardin in the stalls, and every one 
rose and listened in silence to the National Anthem just restored 
to France. ‘The effect was tremendous, especially at the words, 
“impure blood suaking into their furrows.” Men and women, says 
a chronicler, caught up this terrible refrain. (!! A. S. 8.) 


ALL who know anything of Welsh doings at Welsh Eistedd- 
fodau, will recognize the following picture, drawn by a Welsh 
hand. The scene, we must premise, is laid at Llanelly, where 
certain well-meaning folk had got up a faint reduced copy of the 
“national” gatherings, now extinct :— 

“ The trains were fixed to start at ten o’clock, and notwithstanding 
that the programme was of only ordinary length, two-thirds of it were 
not completed at the time the artists and assembly were obliged to 
leave; consequently the concert was not finished. This may be 
attributed to the persevering way in which the gentleman who dubbed 
himself Master of the Ceremonies, Mr. D. Williams, Llanelly, insisted 
upon haranguing the audience between each piece, and in the most 
officious way, making comments on each artist who appeared on the 
platform. We should have thought that Mr. Williams, having been 
repeatedly hissed down during the morning proceedings, would cer- 
tainly have had the good sense to keep quiet in the presence of the 
professional ladies pa gentlemen engaged for the concert, but he 
insisted upon having things all his own way, very much to the annoy- 
ance of those who wished to hear good music, and the result was that 
at a quarter to ten, when only four out of the ten pieces in the second 
part had been rendered, all had to rush off pell-mell to the railway 
station in order to catch their respective trains.” 





Herr Josera Srravss died on the 22nd July. He was born on the 
22nd August, 1827, in the St. Ulrich suburb, Vienna, and was, there- 
fore, in his 48rd year. Itis a well-known fact that the father, Johann 
Strauss, was strongly opposed to Joseph and his two brothers culti- 
vating music, even as a relaxation; but their mother had them taught 
secretly, Herr Joseph Strauss first appeared before the public in 
the year 1858. He has composed about 800 different pieces. - _ 


Our old friend, the Carmarthen Journal, filled three columns 
of its last week’s number with a notice of a local Eisteddfod, 
written in the patriotic vein, which, so far as concerns cat-tearin 
and splitting things in general, equals Bully Bottom’s vein 
Ercles. ‘The Journal weeps over the downfall of that great 
national gathering upon which the Carmarthen skies shed such 
bounteous water in 1867, and, looking about for somebody to 
fling a stone at, descries the London press—the cause, as it fan- 
cies, of so lamentable a catastrophe. Here is the ‘arf a brick” 
immediately put in motion :— 

“It cannot be that Welshmen heed the scorn and sarcasm of a sec- 
tion of the English press which makes itself ridiculous by calumniating 
what it does not understand. Anyhow at every opportunity defiance 
is bid to the feminine descendant of the old ‘hunderer—The Times 
—and to that kinsman of Ishmael, 7'he Saturday Review, with its hand 
against every man, crowning all by quarrelling with itself; but un- 
fortunately the defiance goes no further than words and does not 
embody itself in deeds, Why isthe National Esteddfod not revived ? 
Where is the patriotism, the fervid love of country that characterized 
Welshmen of former days? The plea is, that wind and weather fought 
against it in 1867, and that it succumbed to adverse fates which pro- 
nounced its doom with resoluteness irresistible. But there is at least 
an external appearance that the cruel shafts of critics and criticism 
have inflicted a fatal blow. We hope not. At the same time despair 
has pervaded every heart, and few, if any, believe in the possibility 
of the Welsh National Eisteddfod ever being revived.” 


Is it really‘so? ‘Then the Welsh owe more than we imagined 
to the London press, which has prevented them from making 
themselves ridiculous. 


A sHorT time since, in consequence of a second communication, Herr 
Wagner replied to the Committee of the Beethoven Festival at 
Vienna, His letter was not, however, addressed to the Committee 
itself, but to the vice-chairman, Herr Dumba, personally. According 
to the Alte Presse, it ran as follows :— 


“Tu reply to your especial enquiry of the 24th June last, I regret having 
to inform you, in writing, that | consider as not existing any written or 
printed document bearing either of the names, Hanslik, or Schelle. 
However honourable the other names of which a committee may boast, 
immediately the above two names are among them, any invitation 
from such a committee is, for me, as though it had never been sent. If 
the Imperial University, and Press selected these two individuals as 
their representatives, neither side can really suppose that there was ever 
any serious intention of inviting me. As, however, I mean no longer 
to put up with jokes in certain quarters, 1 beg, my dear Sir, that you 
will understand it is impossible for me to answer the invitation sent.” 

Professor Hanslik has published his view of the. matter, in the 
shape of a feuilleton, in the Neue Freie Presse. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


“ Der FLiecenpe HotianpDer.” 


The Sunday Times says the following, among other things, about 
Herr Wagner's opera :— 


“ At length, after many promises and as many disappointments, an opera 
by Richard Wagner has been heard in England. ‘The result can hardly have 
pleased those who, for years, looked upon the composer of the future as martyr- 
ized by the hostility of critics, while a nation panted to take him in its arms. 
Poor critics! they are always the scape-goats of incapacity of wrong-headed- 
ness. Does a would-be composer fail ?—the press has ruined him. Does a 
disappointed musician leave his country in disgust ?—the press has exiled him. 
A cannot make much way, because the newspapers damn him with faint praise. 
B’s admiring friends declare that the mot d’ordre has gone round not to 
mention his name ; while C would have reached the pinnacle of greatness long 
ago but for a course of injudicious puffery, which was worse than blame. 
With regard to Herr Wagner, his English partisans have held him up for 
years as an illustrious victim, and we can understand how they gloated over 
the announcement of Der Fliegende Hollander, anticipating a triumph for 
their idol, and utter discomfiture for his enemies. But what was the actual 
result? The public simply ignored Wagner and his work, the theatre was 
about half filled with « curious gathering of professors and amateurs, just as it 
would have been in the case of any other new opera, and the press praised the 
music more or less with as much equanimity as it did the music of M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s Mignon. In short, the many declined to see in Herr Wagner a 
hero, and the few, having no just occasion to make him a martyr, properly held 
their hand. Such was the upshot of years of fuss about persecution, pre- 
judice, and what not beside. Is the journalistic bogey effectually got rid of 
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now, we wonder ; or are more examples necessary to show that the status of a 
composer or executant is in the main what his merits secure, and not what an 
extraneous power decrees. 

“ Anybody not familiar with Herr by oe artistic career must have 
wondered, while witnessing Der Fliegende Hollander, at the noise its composer 
has made in the world. Prepared for something new and strange by the con- 
troversy to which Future Music has given rise, the inquiring amateur saw an 
opera, distinctive, it is true, but not so entirely opposed to that which is ortho- 
dox as he reasonably anticipated. The explanation lies in the fact that Herr 
Wagner's theories have been developed, if not conceived, since Der Fliegende 
Hollander was written. The rudiments only of those theories are to be found 
in the work he wrote twenty-eight years ago; and had Herr Wagner stopped 
at the point then reached, the musical world would have been spared much useless 
bother, and the repertory of lyric drama would not have contained half-a-dozen 
operas as extravagant, though not, we trust, as lasting as the pyramids. It 
follows that the production of Der Fliegende Hollander at Drury Lane was 
no test of Waguerism proper. It succeeded, but its success as little affects 
the question of Future Music as its failure would have done, had failure re- 
sulted. This should be carefully borne in mind. The Wagner of our day— 
he of Tristan und Isolde, the Meistersanger and the Rheingold—was not on 
his trial at all; but the Wagner of 1842, between whom and the former there 
is as little artistic as there is physical resemblance. A good many people— 
among them, perhaps, the composer himself—may regret that a more advanced 
work was not selected ; but we think such regret far from wise. Der Fliegende 
Holldnder has secured a respect for Herr Wagner at the outset which will 
serve him well in the squel. It has shown him to be 4 composer of remark- 
able power ; one who was not compelled to advocate strange theories in order 
to make himself talked about ; and it most clearly convinces those best able 
to judge that, had he gone on as he began, his place among the greatest 
operatic writers was assured. It is no mean advantage for Herr Wagner to 
have these things demonstrated. We may deplore and condemn the doctrines 
he advocates ; but not even the bitterest anti- Wagnerite can treat him with 
contempt. . * oa ¥ * * 

‘It is hardly possible to make other than general remarks about the music 

for the reason that details would be unintelligible without the aid of music type. 
At the outset we are struck by the material difference of style between Act 1 
and Act 2, and again, between Act 2 and Act 3. The first is in all respects 
the most original ; while the second is the most attractive ; the third occupying 
a middle place. That the original music is also gloomy and dreary must, 
perhaps, be laid to the account of the themes in hand. Anyhow, the fact is 
as we have stated, and save during a portion of the duet between Daland and 
the Dutchman, the listener is perplexed by that which has neither melodic nor 
constructive charm, however it may boast of a certain grim force in harmony 
with the situatign. In the second act we meet with something very different. 
The spinning ‘thorns, the duet for Senta and Eric, the trio for Senta, the 
Dutchman, and Daland, and the final great duet, are charming in their melo- 
dic beauty, freshness, and appropriate character. Such music might have been 
composed by any of the masters of dramatic writing, and produced to the 
world with pride. The third act opens in a style equally admirable; the 
sailor’s chorus, the dialogue between them and the women, and the song of 
Eric presenting numerous points of excellence. Subsequently, the genius of 
the first act dominates, and the actual finale is less attractive if more strange. 
Taking the opera as a whole, however, it must be considerd one of remarkable 
power, deserving a place in the repertory of any house claiming to regard the 
interests of art.” 


—— 0-—- 


MUSIC AT BADEN-BADEN. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

A favourable star is shining this year on the Matinées of the “ Kur” 
Orchestra. ‘his cannot, however, be termed the effect of chance, 
but the natural result of the extreme care shown in the selection of the 
works performed; of the admirable elements and artistic zeal of the 
Kur” band itself, as well as of the engagements concluded with good 
solo artists, With such perfect resources the best things are to be 
accomplished, and the last concert was a brilliant one. New—and yet 
soon half a century old—were the first two movements from the un- 
finished Symphony in B minor, by Franz Schubert. The great 
musician composed it in 1822. When the Musical Union of Gratz 
forwarded him his diploma as honorary member, he sent back, out of 
gratitude, the half-finished work in the state in which it was, to the 
President of the Union, Anselm Hiittenbrenner, who kept it for him- 
self. It was only lately, and after great efforts, that Herr Herbeck, the 
Vienna conductor, was enabled to give this valuable fragment to the 
public. How marvellously does Schubert’s soul speak to us in these 
earnest strains, almost plaintive, and yet so pleasing ; how inexhaustibly 
rich does he not here again prove his fancy to be. It is a real loss for 
art that this Symphony should not have been finished; the third 





movement, the Scherzo, was found only in the shape of a sketch. A 
remarkable contrast to this was the “ musical picture of character,” Jvan 
the Terrible, by A. Rubinstein. This is neither natural nor 
pleasing, nor can it be termed “ beautiful.” How calm and 
delightful after such a composition were the “ Imperial Variations,” as 
they are called, by Papa Haydn, upon the Austrian National Hymn. 
These, taken from his Quartet, No. 50, were played by all the strings 
in the orchestra. The performance was excellent, and no less excellent 
was the execution of the symphony, and of A. Rubinstein’s orchestral 
picture: Mdlle. Marie Lacroix, a very young but very talented artist, 
was the solo pianist of the Matinée. Her playing fully justified the 
reputation she had already acquired in her native country. She per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s B minor Capriccio with Orchestra, very grace- 
fully and effectively, gaining warm applause anda call. The second 
piece, too, a Scherzo (Op. 88), by Georg Mathias, she played admirably, 
though the composition itself is very insignificant, if, indeed, it ought 
not to be designated unthankful. M. Levéque, an older artist, pre- 
viously unknown to us, played the last two movements from Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto with facility, quietness, and certainty ; but 
we could have desired more feeling in the andante, and more dash in 
the rondo. 

P.S.—The aspect of things is greatly changed since the above 
lines were penned. The French declaration of war was made known 
on the 14th July, and on the 17th 4,000 persons had left.’ Life here 
is at present only a melancholy caricature of what it was a short time 
ago. The Board of Directors think of rescinding forthwith the 
engagements they have concluded with various artists for July, August, 
and September. X. X. 

—_(0-—- 


WHAT IS MELODY ? 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—As to what was Mendelssohn’s opinion of the Creation I am not 
unwilling to “let it pass;” still, as you have been good enough to give us 
your own, saying of the “ descriptive” music of the Creation, you would “not 
much care if it were burned,” your readers must be content to accept such 
judgment as just. The “ descriptive” music extends from the first bar to the 
last, so that it would have been well had the Creation never been written. 
Regretting that by incidentally mentioning what could be gleaned as to Mendels- 
sohn’s opinion of the work, I had unintentionally evoked a personal opinion from 
yourself, permit me to say that, in speaking of an opinion by Mendelssohn, I 
had not the remotest intention of compromising in any way your own opinion, 
or of that of your powerful and able journal. My idea was, and is, that 
what other's opinions were, or are, may be discussed without involving in any 
way any one taking part in such discussion; least of all did I deem it 
within the bounds of courtesy to obtrude my own. However, since you have 
spoken so freely, you will, I feel assured, offer no insuperable objection to my 
saying that your opinion would be backed by many, perhaps a large majority 
of our young musical students. In fact, it is gravely doubted whether the 
introductory page, entitled a “ Representation of: Chaos,” ever came from 
Haydn’s pen. I can put my hand on no documentary evidence, except the 
published letters concerning the composer, where the idea is promulgated. 

The exceeding lightness, polka-like measure, of the last chorus, certainly 
scarcely becomes the ecclesiastical style befitting a sacred oratorio. Of the 
“introductions ”’ to the other portions of the great work, the style is puerile 
and unmeaning. Then the recitative department displays lamentably the 
“ green hand.” The very,touch-stone of musical capacity—recitative—becomes, 
in the hands of Haydn, nothing less than the baldest burlesque. The “rising 
sun” is a mere spasmodic succession of clouds; the appearance of the lion, 
the tiger, the horse, the sheep, the worm—each, heralded by a few bars of 
melodramatic descriptive music, excites usually the reverse of serious admira- 
tion in most people. Yet there are parts such as the “ verdure ” in the spring 
song, the song following the creation of map, the creation of light, the ex- 
clamation to the deity, ‘‘ Hail bounteous Lord!” (all “descriptive” music) 
which, in my humble opinion, have never, for beauty of melodic outline or 
general dramatic effect, been surpassed. My letter was written with the one 
object of proving the possession of beautiful melodic outline the most genuine, 
as it is the most attractive ingredient of all good music. It is not my object 
fully to show to what absurd lengths the opposition of the schools has been 
carried to this gift of melodic inspiration; yet I cannot help saying,—and this 
is the only reason why I write at all,—that it is time the musical critic was 
recalled to the path from whence he has so widely though unwittingly strayed. 
I am not going to undervalue musical learning, but I am going to exalt the 
inventive faculty. That is the only way to bring about some sort of under- 
standing between the public who hear music, and buy music, and pay musi- 
cians, and those who write about music. It is rot yourself, nor in your capa- 
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city as Editor, but, Sir, as the representative musical journal of Lngland 
that I would ask ission to address you. In your most recent issues you 
deplore the absence of musical genius; and, in fact, describe the musical 
opinion of the day as a perfect sea of mud. Though I have contributed in a 
small degree to extinguish, or to record the official decrease-of the oratorio 
writers en masse, let me beseech you to pause one moment before you kill 
them all—Wagner, Liszt, Schumann, and the rest. Nor do not think I am 
an apologist for any kind of musical foggyness or imbecility. No; it is with 
the fixed impression that our only way out of the difficulty that presents itself 
is, by the most patent and lucid process of reasoning that I have endeavoured 
to show what are the indispensable qualities‘of music. ‘hough turned aside at 
the outset, to define Mendelssohn’s opinion on Haydn, I will, if you please, go 
on. Quoting an able author and deliberate thinker: ‘“‘ J¢ is not from scarcity 
of poetic food that the world ever starves, but from lack of eyesight.” The 
real mission of art is not that of a moralist or of a metaphysician ; but the 
interpretation of truth, more subtile, and less readily conveyable ; the truth ap- 
preciable by feeling, not by simple intellect. 

First, then, I place the charm of melody. Wherever this “ divine gift” 
asserts itself, let it be recognized and cultivated by our teachers. Let the 
pupil be informed as to the very best modes of setting a melody, harmonizing 
it, fagueing it, instrumenting it. But harmonizing, fugueing, instrumentating 
notes which do not in themselves make up, in some sort, an agreeable and 
graceful melody is as truly “labour in vain” as attempting to wash a blacka- 
moor white. We have all heard in our school-days of celebrated cooks who 
could present a dish of attractive savour out of almost nothing. All praise 
to them for making the most of their material and their opportunities. But 
it must be allowed that the same genius could get on a great deal better if 
it had genuine game or venison or turtle to deal with. So with art. No 
painter would customarily copy plain women into his canvass. Yet do we find 
musicians of considerable talent struggling and ornamenting and dishing up 
page after page of elaborate “‘ musical cookery,” without the faintest scintil- 
lation of genuine melody being perceptible from the beginning to the end. 
What is a melody? That is just what I want someone to ask. There will 
then be some hope of getting such areply as will set us right at the outset of 
our inquiry. A melody is a succession of notes that should be pleasing to the 
ear; at once, without any circumlocution; pleasing to all who are gifted with 
a taste for music, whether musically educated or not. We do not require an 
education before biting an apple, or swallowing a peach, or looking with 
delight on an image or a picture, or a piece of architecture. Not even sanity 
scarcely. Even a madman likes his food, pictures, and music also. We must 
get back to first principles, therefore some plain speaking may be necessary. 
To tell a man who does not care for a fugue built on an ugly outline that he 
ought to like it, is simply to say that he ought to like to eat saw-dust or sand, 
provided it were done up in moulded confectionary—peppered, salted, 
sugared, and spiced. It is of no use saying so. The man will not like your 
music without outline simply because he cannot like it. The halfhour of 
dreary classic music is usually borne as one bears a sermon. One sits it out 
with resignation, simply because it is the ‘‘right thing to do.” The appeals 
appended to the public programmes for the audience to ‘‘ please come at the 
beginning,” or to “ wait till the end,” show plainly enough, as well as the 
impatience to be off universally manifested, that the people usually regard our 
classic concerts as an unmitigated purgatorial infliction, from which, if it were 
possible otherwise to propitiate the goddess Fashion, they would not be slow in 
expressing their joy to be relieved.—Yours very truly, 

IDEALIZER. 

| Why, then, is it the “ right thing to do?” Weare sorry to find 
“ Idealizer” falling into this drivelling small-talk, and recommend 
him change of air. He had better go on producing oratorios by the 
cloud than thus attempt to accommodate a beautiful art to the 
apprehension of mere idiots.—A. 8. S.] 


—o——. 
LUTHER'S SNOW SONG. 


On a cold, dark night, when the wind was blowing hard, and the 
snow falling fast, Conard, citizen of a little town in Germany, sat 
playing his flute, while Ursula, his wife, prepared supper. They heard 
a sweet voice singing outside— 


Foxes to their holes have gone, . 
Every bird unto his nest ; 

But I wander here alone, 
And for me there is no rest. 


Tears filled the good man’s eyes, as he said, “ Whata fine sweet voice ! 
What a pity it should bespoiled by being tried in such weather.’ 
“I think it is the voice of a child. Let us open the door and see,” said 
his wife, who had lost a little boy not long before, and whose heart was 
opened to take pity on the little wanderer. Conard oped the door, and 
saw a 5 who said : ‘‘ Charity, good sir, for Christ’s sake!” 


night.” The boy said, “ Thank God,” and entered. ‘The heat of the 
room made him faint, but Ursula’s kind care soon revived him. They 





gave him some supper, and then he told them that he was the son of 
& poor miner, and wanted to be a priest. He wandered about and sang, 
and lived on the money people gave him. His kind friends would not 
let him talk much, but sent him to bed. When he was asleep, they 
looked in upon him, and were so pleased with his pleasant countenance 
that they determined to keep him, if he was willing. In the morning 
they found that he was only too glad to remain with them. 

They sent him to school, and afterward he entered a monastery. 
There he found a Bible, which he read, and learned the way of life. 
The sweet voice of the little singer became the strong echo of the good 
news, “ Justified by: faith, ‘we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Conard and Ursula, when they took that little street 
singer into their house little thought that they were nourishing the 
champion of the great Reformation. The poor child was Martin 
Luther! Be not forgetful to entertain strangers. 

‘0: 


THE HOME OF DICKENS, 


The following extract from the journal of Mr. Franklin Pierce, of 
Washington, the Sunday Herald, will be read with interest :— 

“July 25, 1869, went to Charing Cross Station at 10°40, met Dickens 
there (by appointment), accompanied Mr. Dickens, his daughter, sister-in-law, 
Miss Stone (sister of Marcus Stone, the artist), J. M. Kent, editor of the Sun, 
to Higham, by rail—gentlemen walked up to Gad’s Hill—ladies sent on in a 
carriage. On, arrival (half-past twelve) commenced with ‘cider cup’ which 
had previously been ordered to be ready for us—delicious cooling drink—cider, 
soda water, sherry, brandy, lemon peel, sugar and ice, flavoured with an herb 
called burrage, all judiciously mixed. Lunch at one o'clock, completed by a 
liquor which Dickens said was ‘ peculiar to the house.’ From two to half-past 
five we were engaged in a large open meadow at the back of the house in the 
healthful and intellectual employment of playing ‘ Aunt Sally’ and rolling 
balls on the grass; at half-past three, interval for ‘ cool brandy and water ;’ at 
half-past six o'clock we dined—young Charles Dickens, and a still younger 
Charles Dickens (making three generations), having arrived in the meantime 
—dinner faultless, wines irreproachable ; nine to ten, billiards ; ten to eleven, 
music in the drawing room; eleven, ‘ hot and rebellious liquors’ delightfully 

pounded into punches ; twelve, to bed. 

‘* The house is a charming old mansion, a little modernized; the lawn ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and illuminated by thousands of scarlet geraniums, the 
estate is covered with magnificent old trees, and several ‘Cedars of Lebanon’ 
I have never scen equalled. In the midst of a small plantation, actoss the 
road opposite the house, approached by a tunnel from the lawn under the 
turnpike road, is a French chalet, sent to Dickens as a present in ninety eight 
packing cases! Here Mr. Dickens does most of his writing, where he can be 
perfectly quiet and not disturbed by anybody. I need scarcely say that the 
house is crowded with fine pictures, oriyinal sketches for his books, choice 
engravings, etc. ; in fact one might be amused for a month in looking over the 
objects of interest, which are numerous and beautiful. Inside the hall are 
portions of the scenery, painted by Stanfield for Mrozen Deep, the play 
in which Dickens and others performed for the benefit of Douglas Jerrold’s 
family, written by Wilkie Collins. Just as you enter, in a neat frame written 
and illuminated by Owen Jones, is the following: —‘ This House, Gad’s Hill 
Place,’ stands on the summit of Shakspere’s Gad’s Hill, ever memorable for 
its association in his noble funcy, with Sir John Falstaff. But, my lads, 
my lads, to-morrow morning by four o'clock, early at Gad’s Hill. There are 
pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders riding to 
London with fat purses. 1 have visors for all: you have horses for your- 
selves.’ 

“In the dining-room hangs Frith’s original picture of Dolly Varden, and 
Maclise’s portrait of Dickens when a young man; also Cattermole’s wonderful 
drawings, illustrating some of Dickens's most touching scenes, beside several 
exquisite works by Marcus Stone (who illustrated Our Mutual Friend), David 
Roberts, Callow, Stanfield and others. My bed-room was the perfection of a 
sleeping apartment—the view across the Kentish Hills, with a distant peep of 
the Thames, charming; the screen shutting off the dressing-room from the 
bed-room, is covered with proof-impressions (neatly framed) of the illustrations 
to Our Mutual Friend and other works; in every room I found a table 
covered with writing materials, headed note paper and envelopes, cut quill pens 
wax-matches, sealing wax, and all scrupulously neat and orderly. There are 
magnificent specimens of Newfoundland dogseon the grounds, such animals as 
Landseer would love to paint. One of them, Bumble, seems to be the favourite 
with Dickens. They are all named after characters in Dickens’s works. Dickens 
at home seems to be perpetually jolly, and enters into the interests of games 
with all the ardour of aboy. Physically (as well as mentally) he is immensely 
strong, having quite regained his wonted health and strength. He is an im- 
mense walker and never seems to be fatigued. He breakfasts at eight o'clock ; 
immediately after answers all the letters received that morning, writes until 
one o'clock, lunches, walks twelve miles (every day), dines at six, and passes 
the evening entertaining his numerous friends. He told me, when a boy his 
father frequently took him for a walk in the vicinity of Gad’s Hill and he al- 
ways had a desire to become some day the owner of the house in which he now 
resides.” 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Wermovrn.—The following is taken from the Southern Times, 


July 30th :— :; 

‘“‘Herr van Heddeghem’s promenade concerts commenced on 
Friday last with a success that the most sanguine could scarcely 
have ‘anticipated. The attendance was good, and the arrangements 
were all that could be desired. The programme commenced with the 
overture to Guillaume Tell, played by the band of the Royal Fusiliers 
with their accustomed ability. The next piece was ‘ Hail! Smiling 
Morn,’ sung by Messrs. Board, Barnes, Pretty, and Rogers, who sus- 
tained the reputation of the choir of Trinity Church. Next was a 
selection from Les [/uguenots by the band, and after that the part song, 
‘To wander is the miller’s joy.’ The hunting chorus from Der 
Freischiitz was rendered with spirit by about 100 performers. ‘The 
second part of the programme commenced with the opening chorus of 
a sacred cantata, Hope, composed by Herr van Heddeghem, and heard 
for the first time in thia country. Judging the work by this move- 
ment we are disposed to think very highly of the composition. The 
chorus begins with a telling prelude (horns and reed instruments), fol- 
lowed by a fugue in four parts, the subject, response, and counter-subjects 
being judiciously treated. The orchestration is very rich, and a 
beauty of detail runs through the whole that marks the piece a 
creation of a high order It was rendered with effect (conducted by 
Mr. Heddeghem himself), and appeared to make a strong impression 
on the audience, who were unanimous in their applause at its conclu- 
sion. ‘Reminiscences of Verdi’ were then played by the band, and 
the glee, ‘Crabbed Age and Youth,’ was sung by Mr. Board and his 
colleagues, with harmonium accompaniment by Mr. Gubbins. Mozart's 
‘Agnus Dei’ was then played by Sergeant Steele, of the Fusiliers, with 
band accompaniment. The concert concluded with the ‘ March of the 
Men of Harlech’ by full orchestra. The concert was repeated on 
Monday evening, when, notwithstanding the counter attractions of 
the regatta, a very satisfactory audience assembled. 

—_o— 
CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


(From “ Berrow's Worcester Journal.”’) 


In days long gone by, the grand art of the architect, then flourishing in 
the ever fresh vigour of sustained power, existed and expressed itself under 
conditions, widely different from almost all that we ourselves now know con- 
cerning its present existence and action. Accordingly, when now our 
thoughts are directed, with whatever motive, to any great building that may 
have come down to us from the past it is absolutely necessary that we should 
associate such a building with the artistic conditions of its own tines. Then, 
on the other hand, it may be assumed that a great building now standing 
amongst us, at whatever period it may originally have been erected, is expected 
to be so far adapted to the exigencies of the day, as to be both use-able, and, 
in use. Hence, when we speak of ‘‘ Restoration,” as applicable to some 
work of early architects which still continues to do good practical service, we 
have to keep steadily before us both the old art, and the existing use of the 
building in question : and thus, true restoration must be understood to imply, 
first, the faithful preservation of an early work of art, as far as may be 
practicable in its original state: and, secondly, such a course of treatment 
as may be eonsistent with the application of the restored edifice to its proper 
uses. In the case of a cathedral, the use of the building is happily such that 
restorers have before them an easy and a pleasant task, so far as the second 
condition of restoration, is concerned: but, the first condition of restoration 
when applied to such an edifice as a cathedral, is beset with many and seri- 
ous difficulties. These difficulties, however, may be surmounted with compar- 
ative ease, should the restoration of a cathedral be undertaken and carried 
out in a spirit, which is in harmony with the architectural sentiment and the 
artistic feeling of the original builders. This is conservative restoration — 
that restoration which, regarding a cathedral as a grand historical monument, 
is governed by the determination to preserve and maintain its genuine monu- 
mental character. This is to be accomplished in various ways,—since the 
injuries which restoration has to make good, are certain to have been 
inflicted in various ways, as well as at different periods of time. 
Thus, restoration has to deal with the decaying influences of time, 
with wanton mutilation or partial destruction, with mistaken improve- 
ments and false restorations, and sometimes with a complete demolition 
of original work. In every instance it is the bounden duty of the restorer 
to be a resolute conservative. He always has to keep before him as per- 
fect an image as he can form of what the building was, as a whole, when it left 
the architect's hands. and of what each of its component parts severally were when 
at their highest perfection, as his models and guides to determine his aim and 
to direct and control his work. As a matter of course, the first object of the 
restorer must be to check the progress of actual decay, and to place the 
primary structural elements of the building entrusted to him in a condition of 
security and'stability. Then, having provided against the possible contingency 
of any such destructive catastrophe as the fall of a tower or a wall, or the 
collapse of a roof, the restorer will direct his attention to the windows, door- 





ways, arcades, capitals, mouldings, and other details and accessories of every 

kind, including the pavement, the monuments, and the fittings of every class 

and order. And here is a wide field for conservative action. The restorer 
has to study, not how he may make an old building look new again; but by 
what means he may empower a building, which is old, to resume the character 
which it had when it was new; accordingly, instead of attempting to give to 
each detail what he believes may have been its original aspect, he will preserve 
as much as possible of the original work as nearly as possible in its original 
aspect. As a general rule, therefore, he does not reconstruct, but he restores, 
protects, and preserves the work of the early constructors. He introduces new 
work, only when absolutely necessary ; and when he assimilates new work to 
old, he takes care to preserve such a palpable distinction between the two, 
that each one may speak clearly for itself and tell plainly its own historical 
tale ; also, as he always guards against the chance of new work being mistaken 
for old, so the true restorer never permits himself to give to old work the 
appearance of being new, by applying to it any process of cutting down or 
surface decorating by the chisel. Occasions may and will arise, and particu- 
larly in a great work of restoration, when new work may and indeed must be 
freely introduced in direct connection with corresponding work which is old, as 
in the case of a series of pinnacles or panels; in all such cases, however, it 
will always be provided that the new work, content to harmonize with the old, 
does not pretend to be old. 

pune) ore ey 
REVIEWS. 

A Catechism of the Rudiments of {Music, adapted for beginners in any 
branch of the science. By Epwarp F. Risautr. (London: 
Chappell & Co. ] 

Tuis little work deals in a very comprehensive, but plain and simple 

fashion, with every part of musical science that can fairly be called 

rudimentary. ‘The form of question and answer is used to special 
advantage, every question being to the point, and every answer as 
concise and intelligible as possible. We hardly need indicate the 
subjects treated. Of course all the signs used in notation are explained, 
in addition to which there are some very useful chapters bearing on 
the elements of pianoforte playing. This conjunction is a feature of 
the work which induces us to give it a specially hearty recommendation. 


The Sacred Melodist. A Collection of Hymns, Sacred Songs, Anthems, 

&c. Edited by Dr. A. S. Hottoway. [London: F. Farrah.] 
Noumpers 1 and 2 of this monthly. serial contain a varied selection 
of music adapted to Sunday-school and family use. Simplicity is the 
object aimed at, and it has been attained, while the cheapness of the 
work (one penny a number of 16 pages) will go far to secure a large 
circulation. The Editor has, so far, done his work satisfactorily, not 
the least attractive feature being some easy pieces for organ or harmo- 
nium from his own pen. 


AveHaria. By Cuarves W. Smrrn. [London: Cramer & Co.] 

Tuts somewhat ambitious air is thoughtfully written, and shows some 
constructive skill as well as knowledge of effect. It errs, however, in 
striving after results which, now and then, lead the composer out of 
his depth. We refer more particularly to the passage at the end of 
page 3, “Sancta Maria, mater Dei,’ where music, intended to be ex- 
pressive, is simply ungrammatical and cacophonous. Mr. Smith has 
talent, beyond question, but he should not allow vaulting ambition to 
o’erleap itself, 


The Farmer's Boy. An Ancient Song of the Peasantry. Arranged by J 

L. Harron. [Liverpool: Hime & Son. London: Hutchings & Romer.] 
A GENUINE volkslied this; redolent of the soil, and bearing on every 
bar the marks of indigenous growth. The verses which tell how the 
farmer’s boy was taken in, and how he eventually married the farmer's 
daughter, are homeliest of the homely; while the melody, with all 
its simplicity, is quaint and pretty. Mr. Hatton has supplied appro- 
priate accompaniments, and the song deserves attention from all who 
desire to meet with something not of the ordinary sickly-sentimental 
character. 


Prelude and Air, with Variations for the Organ. Composed by JoHN 
Grancer. [London: Weekes & Co.] 

T'u1s is Mr. Granger’s Op. 16, and we have reason to thank the good- 

ness and the grace which kept us from meeting its fifteen predecessors. 

As nobody is likely to play the work, there is little need for minute 

criticism, Let it suffice to state that a greater curiosity has rarely 

crossed our path. 

Thoughts of Home. Pensée Maritime pour Piano, par SypNgy SMITH. 
[London : Ashdown & Parry.] 

WE presume this piece isa timely production for the use of those who go 

down to the sea, carrying with them present recollections of the home 

they left behind them. It does as well, however, for other people; and is 

a very agreeable example of drawing-room music—all the more agree- 

able to not a few because comparatively easy 
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Faust. Fantaisie Brillante, sur opera de Gounod, pour Piano, par SypNEY 

Sarr. [London: Ashdown & Parry.] 

13 arrangement of themes from Gounod’s popular o may com- 
a with sr other for brilliancy and effect, while M panne most 
others in sundry qualities hardly less important. The most difficult 

ges to look at, for example, are found to lie so well under the 
oo that comparatively a slight amount of practice suffices to conquer 
them. This should be recommendation enough ; but we must also say 
that Mr. Smith has rarely displayed his undoubted talent to greater 
advantage, while, at the same time, taking no more than unavoidable 
liberties with his text. 5 


By the Way of the Sea. Ballad. Words by the Earu Catucart; music 
by R. Soman, Mus. Doc. [London: Chappell & Co.] 
Lorp Carucart’s graceful words have been well set by Dr. Sloman, who, 
without any obvious exertion, has produced every needful effect. We 
may cite the last verse as a case in point, chosen from among many al- 
most as good. The ballad, we observe, is published for the behoof of a 
charitable fund; and in its case, at all events, charity is twice blessed ; 
blessing him that gives (does he not get the song ?) and him that takes. 
—o-——- 
WAIFS. 

M. Offenbach’s little son, aged nine, has been severely wounded in 
the face by the kick of a horse. He is progressing favourably. 

The Gazette Musicale announces the death, at Vienna, of Herr Joseph 
Strauss, who leaves behind him about 300 original compositions, and 
200 orchestral arrangements. 

It is said that Madame Patti being unable to fulfil her engagement 
at Homburg, in consequence of the war, intends spending the summer 
and part of the autumn at the Isle of Wight. 

We attach very little credit to the report that Mr. Gye contemplates 
a short season of English Opera in the autumn, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, with Madame Adelina Patti as principal singer. 

A contemporary assures us that the committees for making the 
necessary arrangements in the various sections of the International 
Exhibition to be held at South Kensington next year are now appointed. 
In section D, which is to be devoted to «Specimens and Illustrations 
of Modes of Teaching Fine Arts, Music, Natural History, and Physical 
Science,” music is-made a sub-section, with a separate committee. 
The gentlemen forming this body, of which Mr. A. S. Cole and Mr. 
John Hullah are the secretaries, may be classified as follows:—Ama- 
teurs: Earl Dudley and Mr, A. 8. Cole; Professional Musicians: Mr. 
Benedict, Professor Sterndale Bennett, Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Mr. John Hullah, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and Dr. Wylde; 
Tonic Sol-Faist: Rev. John Curwen; Medical Authorities: Dr. T, 
R. Armitage and Dr. E. C. Johnson. 

One would have imagined that Mr. C. H. Spurgeon must by this 
time be in every sense of the word a citizen of the world, and that he 
would be prepared to take part in a religious service conducted by any 
denomination ; but, to our surprise, we found that he refused to assist 
at the recent anniversary at the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at 
Cheshunt until the prayers were concluded. This, at first sight, seemed 
a strange announcement; but the secret was explained when we read 
that the Prayer Book of the Church of England was used on the 
occasion, and that the Orator of the ‘Tabernacle afterwards attempted 
to justify his conduct by saying that “he never had worshipped God 
with a liturgy and that he never intended doing so. Some of the brethren 
had grace enough to do it, and he gave it as his opinion that it needed 
a good deal.” After this our readers will not be surprised to learn 
that the same exalted person has refused to allow his congregation to 
“worship God with an organ,” preferring a more primitive instrament 
known as a pitch-pipe to start them in their vocal exercises, which are 
led by a strong-voiced precentor. Rome is not the only city where 
there is a Pope, and we shall never be surprised to hear of a schema of 
Infallibility proceeding from the Tabernacle.—Choir. 


The following specimen of smart writing is taken from Mr. George 
Dolby’s Musical Circular for July :— 
‘Some idea of the treat provided for Mr. Benedict’s friends may be gathered 
rom the fact that fifty-six artists were engaged, and that the programme 
footed up,’ as our American friends have it, upwards of sixty pieces. 
Hostilities commenced at half-past one, and it was rumoured that the ‘ cease 
firing’ would sound at six, but whether that was or was not the case we are 
not in a position to say. Indeed, it would not surprise us to hear that the 
entertainment lasted far into the night, or even into the following day. Those 
members of the audience who did not bring pocket-flasks and luncheon baskets 
With them, must, in any case, have suffered a good deal about dinner time, if they 
were suffic ently enthusiastic or sufficiently desirous, having paid their money, 
to see the entire show. But the audiences at these prodigions exhibitions of the 
members of the musical profession—and really Mr. Benedict's concerts are in 
fact no more—are usually of a desultory and migratory description. And, as 





it is said that the human body renews itself entirely in the course of seven 
years, and that the individual at the end of that time, although ‘to outward 
seeming himself, is in reality somebody else, so it is possible that in the course 
of a monster concert the component parts of the company change entirely in 
the course of the afternoon, and the end of the concert is heard by quite a 
different audience to that which greeted its commencement. Probably Mr. 
Benedict’s early patrons were snug in bed long before those by whom their 
mee were in process of time taken emerged, full of music, into Regent 
t. 
PASS SS Sa Sasso sss soos oc oo ooo oooo a Soo oad 


Zines for Blusic. 


A DAY'S ABSENCE. 
BY HENRY C. WATSON, 


Oh my dainty, tender darling, 
How the lagging moments creep, 

Like the homeward step of mourners, 
From the grave where loved ones sleep. 


The sun comes slowly upward, 
Like a laggard from his bed, 

And scales the kindling heights of heaven 
With tardy, sluggish tread. 


The sunflower droops in anguish 
For the ray so long delayed : 

The dew weighs down the lily's bell, 
All nature is dismayed. 

The weary-footed moments seem 
Like mile-stones on a road— 

Each mile a league to him who rides 
With death news for his goad. 


Thus time drags on the chained hours, 
Slow pacing t'ward the night, 
Which holds a happy promise out, 
So rich in heart-delight. 
That then, my tender darling, 
I shall bask in thy sunshine, 
And feel the glow of thy true eyes 
Melt softly into mine ; 


Shall feel the pressure of that hand 
So shapely, soft and small— 
But large enough to grasp and hold 
My heart and soul in thrall. 3 
? 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Cramer & Co.—“ Ave Maria,” by Charles W. Smith. 
Nove.io, Ewer, & Co.—‘* Mass" and “ Ave Maria," by Wilhelm Schulthes. 
Farrax.— The Sacred Melodist,” Nos. 1 and 2, edited by Dr. Arthur 8S. Holloway. 
Wesxes & Co.—“ Prelude and Air, with Variations,” for the Organ, by Joha 


Granger. 

Hive & Son (Liverpool).—‘ The Farmer's Boy,” by J, L, Hatton. 

Asupown & Paaray,—‘ Thoughts of Home,” *‘ Faust de Gounod,” “ I Lombardi," 
“ Coquetterie,” by Sydney Smith. 


A dbertisements. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Fexraat, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching He ie and removing affections of 


é throa’ 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
e, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
ale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
RIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 
by lovsening the phlegm and preventing violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the 
(Guzetted Aust 1837—December 31st, 1867) 277, Oxford Street, London, 
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MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 
HE following Compositions by the aceomplished Pupil of 


C. M. Vow Wezer have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 

Poetry by d 
LITTLE WILLIE . Lovrsa Gray 
NOW THE SHADES GROW "DEEPER . «» JOHN OXENFORD 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by Madame Adelina Patti) ... 
THE PARTING (La Partenza) WELLINGTON GUsRNSEY 
LE CARNEVAL DE 5 semanas (with Variations) ITALIAN WorpDs toe 
SIGHING FOR THE WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
ie MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr, Santley' 8 great 


Co eococo 


Tuomas Moore 


MINE, © OU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Dori WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 


eo Ww w Wwewwit & 


es As 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in ¥ and E flat "(Edith 

Wynne'’s great ballad) ve FLORENCE PERCY 
And the Answer to it. 


WHY ART THOU SADDENED? . WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London: Duncan pine & Co, 244, 4, Regent Street, W. 


Ww 
co 





Just Published, 
“THEY NAMED HER NAME BEFORE MB,’ 


Now ready, with English Words, 
SWEDISH AIRS, 


Sung by Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


No. 1.—YOUTH. 
(“ON MOMENTS OF YOUTH FONDLY DREAMING.") 


No. 2.—THE ROSES. 
(“WHEN THE MORN IS BREAKING.") 
No. 3-—THE BALL. 
(“ COME, THOU FAIR-HAIRED BEAUTY.”) 
Price ls. 6d, each, 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Now ready, with English Words, 
DRINKING SONG OF HAMLET, 


“OH WINE! COME DRIVE AWAY THE 
SADNESS.” 


Sung by Mr. SANTLEY, with great success, in the Opera of ‘‘ HAMLET.” 








BALLAD. f The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
Composed by ee PENNA. The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
rice 3s, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
if] ” Just Published. 

LITTLE WILLIE. TWO SONGS BY MARIA HAYES. 
ITTLE WILLIE.” By Juies Benepict. Sung} no.1.«rm WEARY WAITING’ .. .... ie ak 
with distinguished success by » 2. “INVITATION” (Barcarolle).. es +o a aa 


MISS EDITH WYNNE, 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert, is published, price 3s., by 
Dounoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





Just Published, 
“TT FIND OUT WHOM I LOVE,” 
SONG. 
Words (by permission) from 
“THE YOUNG LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 
Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A. GOLLMICK, 





“MERRY THOUGHTS,” Morceau de salon ee es oo & 
** ADELINE," Pensée ° ue “a sie Ks a * aie ° 
“BELLE HUMEUR.” Pitce is ‘i oa. ae 


London: Donoan Davison & fies 244,  emeelh mary WwW. 





Just Published, 
SUNG BY MISS BANKS, 


“ONE MORNING, OH! SO EARLY,” 
SONG. 
The words from “ Mopsa the Fairy,” by JEAN INGELOW (by permission). 
The Music by CHRISTABEL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“THE REJECTED .FLOWER,” 
SONG, 
The Poetry by Mrs, BRUCE. 
The Music by DEWDROP. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 
TARANTELLES 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 


Par PAUL SEMLER. 
Prix 3s. 





Lendon: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., ou, Samed Street, Ww. 
Just Published, 
NEW SONG, 
“TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER. 


The Music by ADOLPH GOLLMICK. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,’ 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 
London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 











Just Published, 
HREE SHORT PIECES for- the ORGAN. Set 3. 


By Epwarp J. Hopxins. Reduced price, 1s. 6d. 
- =— CHANT TE DEUMS, in A, A, and G, with explanatory preface. Price 
. each, 
BENEDICTUS in A, in simple chant form, for voices in unison, with a varied 
instrumental accompaniment. Price 14d. 


Mar@mer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW SONG BY 
MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


“DAN ZIA MM,” 
(Dansons—Valse Chantée. ) 
Composée pour MpLtz. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD. 
. Price 5s, 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 

London: Duxcax Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

Jest Published 


“A SUMMER SONG,” 
NOCTURNE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By HENRY WALTON. 
Price 3s. 
London; Duxoam Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITH'S 


FOUR 
Hew Pieces. 


FAUST. 


Fantasia on Gounod’s Opera. 





(By kind permission of Messrs. Chappell & Co.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


Pensée Maritime. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





I LOMBARDI. 


Fantasia on Verdi’s Opera. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





COQUETTERIE. 


Caprice Brillant. 
PRIOH FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
' HANOVER SQUARE 





CAMPANA'’S 
NEW OPERA, 


ESMERALDA, 


PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT CARDEN, 


WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS. 








All the favourite Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., 
sung by Mdlles. Patti, Scalchi, Signors Graziani 
and Naudin, are now published. 


ALSO, 


8s D. 
The Full Score - - - -25 0 
All the Favourite Airs, by F. Nava 5 0 
W. S. Rockstro’s Gipsy Rondo- - 4 0 
” FS Bolero- - - 4 0 
" M Brindisi - + 40 
‘ i Grand Fantasia - 5 0 
Kuhe’s Grand Fantasia - - 4 0 
Brinley Richards’ Bolero- - - 3 6 
Goodban's Fantasia Re Te 
Rimbault's Gems of “ Esmeralda,” 
easily arranged - - -each 2 0 
No. 1. The Bolero. | No. 3. The Quartet. 


» 2 The Brindisi. | ,, 4. The Grand Duet. 
Dan Godfrey's Esmeralda Galop - 3 0 





A QUADRILLE AND WALTZ 
By DAN GODFREY are in the press, 





CHAPPHLGI & CoO., 
50, New Bond Street, London. 
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IN THE PRESS, 


Paradise 


THE PERI 


CANTATA, 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 





H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 


MIGNON WALTY, 


PLILANOFORTH, 


ON AIRS FROM 


AMBROIJSE THOMAS’S ADMIRED OPERA 


MIGNON, 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Price 4s. 








LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & COO., 244, REGENT STREET. 





Published This Day, 


LITTLE FAUST WALTZ 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTHE, 


IRS FROM 


HERVE’ 


LE PETIT FAUST, 


POPULAR OPERA, 


CHARLES GODFREY. 


Price 4s. 








LONDON: 





DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 
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